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ADVERTISEMENT. 



So much attention has been paid to edu- 
cation withuiwthe last few years, that books 
and pamphlets on the subject have multi- 
plied to a very great extent. School books 
liave become so numeronSf that the business 
of selection is no easy part of the teacher's 
duty, whUe treatises of all sorts and sizes* 
from the thin pamphlet of «< Hints" to the 
formidable octavo of <^ Lectures/' are con- 
stantly issuing from the press. Most of 
the treatises of education, how%v«r, are fll 
adapted to the wants of this country. They 
generally suppose that one tutor is to de- 
vote his whole time to the education of one 
or two pupils^ and if the auth(»* does not 
openly set out with this understanding, 
as is the case in Rousseau's celebrated 
work, yet the plans and directions for edu- 
cation are generally such as can be put in 
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practice in no other way. Such books may 
answer the purpose of private tutors and 
governesses in Europe, but they are of very 
little practical utility to a schoolmaster in 
the United States. 

A few plain suggestions to teachers on 
the art of instruction, drawn from expe- 
rience, and adapted to use in the school 
room, appear to be still required by the 
existing state of our common schools. 
These it is the purpose of the present pub- 
lication to supply. In submitting his re- 
marks to the ingjiectidn of his brethren, the 
writer claiivs no prescriptive authority. 
So far as they may appear consistent with 
common sense, and applicable to the real 
business of instruction, so far he hopes they 
may be regarded, and no farther. His re- 
marks, such as they are, result from many 
years' experience as a teacher, during 
which every subject conrtected with educa- 
tion has been regarded with pecnliar inte- 
rest ; every work which he could procure 
relating to it has been consulted with cai'e 
and attention; and every opportunity which 
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bis travels afforded of visiting our own and 
foreign institutions, has been embraced. 

Hin observation of the schools of eur own 
country satisfied him that a worl^ of the 
kind which he has attempted was much 
wanted ; and although the time necessary 
for its preparation could not well be spared, 
on account of the pressing duties of his of- 
fice as a teacher, he has executed it as the 
circumstances of the case permitted. 

Should these Essays receive the appro- 
bation of his brethren, and be found to fur- 
nish useful hints to those who are actually 
engaged in teaching, the writer's hopes 
will be realized, and his labours amply 
compensated. 
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MSSAYl. 

Qualifications of Teachers. 

'*The results of obserTation and experienoe in thii ' the 
nobleit, and^m proportion to its value, the leaft itadied 
of all the ojts — the art of teaching,' ought to be digest- 
ed in a philosophical form, and presented as a regular 
course of instruction to the fature teachers of our Touth, 
in order that their attention nia3r be imperatively drawn 
to the exercise of a calling, which, hitheito, faae unac- 
countably been thou^t to require no preparatioa; aad 
that they may start at the commencement of their la- 
bours, from the vantage ground of knowing what has 
been done and is most approved of, in the princi^^es and 
practice of their profession." 

A VERY cursory examination of the schools 
of our country may satisfy an observer that, 
in general, the qualifications of the teacher 
are not sufficiently regarded by his employ- 
ers. In many portions of our country the 
people seem to have acted on the perni- 
cious, but too prevalent, opinion, that ^any 
body will do for a schoolmaster." Accord- 
ingly we find the profession crowded with 
those who are incompetent for the office. Per- 
sons who never speak their native tongue 
grammatically are employed as masters of 
grammar schools; and others, of inferior mo- 
ral and intellectual characters^ are intrusted 
with the moral and intellectual development of 
youthful hiinds. 
.The qualification which has too often been 
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admitted as a passport to the ofiice of teacher, 
is want of success in other vocations. People 
have seldom stopped to inquire, whether this 
may not imply a want of capacity for distinc- 
tion and usefulness in any profession. Parents 
should remember that any deficiency in the 
teacher, whether admitted throughpin ill judg- 
ed economy, or a want of reflection, will be a 
, most serious detriment to the children intrusted 
I to his care. It will not only occasion a loss of 
j the money paid for tuition, but a waste of time, 
j and of opportunity for the early development 
' and right direction of the faculties, which can 
never be wholly repaired. In this view of the 
j subject it would appear that if a competent 
I and faithful teacher is one of the most useful, 
an incapable or vicious teacher is one of < the 
most useless and pernicious members of so- 
ciety, 

A teacher should be required to fit himself 
thoroughly for his profession. Want of suc- 
cess in other occupations should not be admit- 
ted as a qualification for this. ^If," says a 
late writer on education, " we think it an ad- 
vantage in general, (and for obvious reasons it 
is so) that a youth should make early choice 
of a profession, why should that of a teacher, 
so influential on individual and national cha- 
racter, be commonly resorted to, either as a 
temporary expedient in the way to another, or 
as a last resource by the broken down and dis- 
appointed in every profession? and while there 
is 9. prize to run for in all the diflerent race 
coumes of human life, why should it be ne- 
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cessary to make up a purse at the expense of 
the rising generation for the beaten horses in 
them all?" 

Though the evil thus adverted to, exists to 
a certain extent in many parts of our country, 
it must be acknowledged that it is gradually 
diminishing. Young men of liberal education, 
and possessing endowments 'which would in- 
sure distinction in any profession, are now 
found willing to engage in this. Seminaries, 
professedly established for the preparation of 
teachers, have already begun to appear^ and 
what is, perhaps, most encouraging of all, 
those who are now engaged in the business of 
instruction are beginning earnestly to avail 
themselves of every means of improvement in 
their art, which lies within their reach. It is 
this last circumstance which has induced the 
. writer to offer, in the ensuing pages, the re- 
sults of his own reading and experience on the 
subject. 

It is not important to attempt a detail of all 

the necessary qiiapfiatiflns of a Jte&fito Some 
of the most essential are obvious to every per- vJl 
son who has given the least attention to the - 
matter, (pood sense, correct morals, generaP 
intelligence, a command of one's temper, a 
knowledge of character, kind feelings, and a 
fondness for literary and scientific pursujjgj 
might be severally enlarged upon, and their 
importance to the teacher's success demon- 
strated. But while all these are of acknow- 
ledged necessity to constitute a good teacher, 
they may all be possessed without fully quali- 
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fying one for the ofEce. One leading and pe- 
culiar qualification must be superadded to all 
these. The person who would become a useful 
and successful teacher must be aft to teach. 

There is a certain tact, possessed by some 
favoured individuals, which seems to open the 
readiest avenues to the infant or youthful mind. 
It implies an acquaintance with the habits of 
thought and feeling of children, and a power 
of descending to their imperfect conceptions, 
and using their scanty vocabulary. It implies 
a command of the images and illustrations 
most familiar to their minds, and a due consi- 
deration for their timid feelings and imperfect 
apprehensions. It implies patience and faith- 
fulness in no ordinary degree. This power-— 
this tact — is by no means common; it may be 
improved by observation and experience; but, 
like the divine gift of poetry, it is derived from 
nature rather than education. Learning alone 
can never bestow it. 

A late writer* on education has the follow- 
ing observations, applicable to this part of our 
subject. ^^ In looking out for a teacher in any 
department of instruction, there is a strong 
tendency to pay almost exclusive attention to 
the candidate's own attainments in knowledge, 
with little or no regard to his capacity of com- 
municating the elements of that knowledge to 
those, who as yet are uninitiated. To ascer- 
tain thtforrMT qualification, a comparative trial 
is not unfrequently instituted; and if, in this 

* Mr. Wood. 
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ordeal, (by no means offering the most unex- 
ceptionable test even for its own purpose,) the 
candidate be successful, the latter qualification 
is taken for granted. Nothing, however, can 
be a greater mistake. It is very true, that a 
man cannot give to others what he has not 
himself; but it does by no means follow, that, 
because he himself possesses knowledge in 
great perfection, he must therefore proportion- 
ably be endowed with the faculty ot communi- 
cating the rudiments of that knowledge to 
others. We know not whether to this faculty 
phrenologists have assigned any peculiar re- 
gion of the brain, but we are persuaded that it 
is a talent of a peculiar kind, which even long 
practice does not always confer. In order to 
practise this art successfully, the teacher must 
secure the affections of his dullest pupil; must 
condescend to place himself in his situation; 
must feel his difficulties, and thus know the 
method by which they are most likely to be 
surmounted. Now it is not every man of ge- 
nius, and of high acquirements, that can stoop 
so low. Perfect master of his own subject, he 
cannot make allowance for an utter unacquaint- 
ance with it on the part of others: what he 
himself perhaps acquired with facility, he can- 
not, under any circumstances, imagine to be a 
matter of difficulty. All, accordingly, who do 
not readily follow him, or do not accomplish 
tasks which are above their strength, he sets 
down as so unconquerably lazy, or unconquer- 
ably dull, that he needs not give himself any 
farther trouble about them; forgetting that the 
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fault may be in himself, and that the highest 
excellence of a teacher consists, not in making 
a few transcendent scholars, but in doing jus- 
tice to all his pupils. We are far from saying 
that the learned scholar and the able teacher 
may not combine in the same individual; nor 
do we deny that such a combination has a most 
decided advantage on its side, which it should 
be the earnest wish of directors to secure to 
their seminaries. The man of learning and 
information has constant stores at hand, which, 
properly used, may be of the greatest service 
m illustrating even the rudiments of know- 
ledge, as well as in forming a taste for higher 
acquirements. But, at the same time, wherever 
it becomes to be a question, whether superior 
scholarship without aptitude for teaching, or 
aptitude for teaching with a moderate share of 
scholarship, should be preferred, there seems 
to be little room for hesitation. 

Among other particulars which aptitude for 
teaching implies, we may mention the com- 
munication of any particular piece of instruc- 
tion lit the time, and in the manner, in which 
it is most likely to arrest the attention of the 
pupil, and to make the most lasting impression- 
upon his mind; and a readiness to suggest, or 
rather to draw forth from himself illustrations 
of every subject, adapted to his age, and to 
the other circumstances in which he is placed. 
The opportunity afforded for consultmg all 
such circumstances in the pupil's condition, is 
certainly one of the superior advantages of 
domestic education, though counterbalanced, 
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where the education is wholly and exclusively 
domestic, by many great disadvantages. But 
we are by no nleans to imagine, that the />«&- 
He teacher has no room for exercise of this 
most important tact. Even in the largest 
schools, where education must of course be 
conducted in a more regular, and even some- 
what mechanical method, not a day passes 
which does not afford ample scope for its be- 
neficial exercise, in consulting the capacities 
and inclinations, not merely of a w];iole class, 
but even of individual scholars. The curiosity 
of a young person, as Locke has well observed, 
ought by no means unnecessarily *^ to be balk- 
ed$" and the teacher, who is persuaded of the 
truth of this philosopher's observation, that 
^ a child will learn three times as much when 
he IS in tune,'* as at any other time, is much 
more likely to put his pupils in tune, and to 
find them in it, than he who consults only his 
own inclination, or moves continually in the 
same unvaried round. A single rash rebuff or 
cold reply, given to a child at a moment when 
his curiosity is most ardent, may mar for life 
the most promising scholar." 

The amount of knowledge which is requisite 
to constitute a good teacher, is the next sub- 
ject of inquiry. Although it is sufficiently ap- 
parent that this must depend very much on the 
particular kind of school which he undertakes; 
It is not less certain that even for the primary 
branches— the very elements of learning, a rich 
and various store of knowledge is a most im- 
portant auxiliary. For example, in teachinc*^ 
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the art of reading, it is necessary to enable dkc 
pupil to understand the meaning of every word; 
and although this may be done to a certain ex- 
tent without a thorough acquaintance with the 
origin of the words, such as is only acquired 
by the study of the ancient languages; yet it is 
much more easily accomplished with the as- 
sistance of this knowledge* Precisely the 
same observation may be applied to instruction 
in spelling, where the anstlysis of words, and 
the explanation of derivatives, receive impor- 
tant aid from the same source. 

An acquaintance with mental, moral, and 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and ancient and 
modern history, and criticism, may be rendered 
useful even in a common country school; but 
one may safely hazard the assertion that they 
are by no means absolutely necessary. Still, 
although it may not be easy to fix the moanmt^m 
of knowledge which a schoolmaster may very 
properly possess, we think there will be no dif- 
ficulty in assigning a minimum^ which even the 
humblest aspirant for usefulness in the profes- 
sion will find to be indispensable. 

Every teacher should be able to read and write 
his own, language with ease and correctness^ and 
should speak grammatically in his usual conver- 
sation. Children learn to read more by exam- 
ple than precept, and they acquire more, much 
more of the correct use of language by what 
they hear spoken, than by the application of 
their grammatical exercises and rules. 
{ Every teacher should be weU versed in the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic^ and their application to the 
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praetieal f nirnnff^ '^f ^•y Wi> should be ac- 
quainted with pure arithmetic, that he may be 
able to originate rules and processes of his 
own, explain its general and abstract princi- 
ples, and exercise his pupils well in what is 
technically called mentatartthmeHe* No teacher 
can make arithmetic available for the impor- 
tant purpose of mental discipline to his pupils, 
who IS not thoroughly versed in its principles. 
A mere acquaintance with the rules of some 
text book, and the ability to work out the sums 
by the rule, is by no means sufficient: a higher 
and more liberal knowledg:e is requisite. 

When a person qualifying himself for the 
business of teaching, has learnt the principles 
of arithmetic, he should study attentively their 
practical application to the common business 
of life. He should consider what rules s:nd 
processes will necessarily be brought into ope- 
ration in the every-day concerns of the shop, 
the factory, and the farm; and he should con- 
sider it an important part of his future busi- 
ness to make his pupils perfectly fmrnUat with 
these processes 'and (heir application. 

Every teacher should he well versed in the eU- 
menis of geography. One would hardly sup- 
pose it necessary to insist on an acquaintance 
with a science so obviously necessary for every 
one who lays claim to an ordinary share of ge- 
neral intelligence. A person cannot even read 
a newspaper understandingly, without a know- 
ledge of geography. Yet it is cenain that in 
many parts of our country there are schools 
where this branch of study is not introduced, 
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and teachers who are hardly competent to give 
instruction in it. A part of the fault of this 
omission is doubtless chargeable on the ill- 
judged economy of parents, who are unwilling 
to incur the expense of a suitable text book, 
and a competent teacher. 

The teacnei^ of a common school shotdd be able 
to give instntcHon in the art of writing. This 
is necessary in order that the pupils should 
have regular and constant instruction in this 
most essential branch of education, instead of 
having recourse to those itinerants who offer 
to teach all imaginable styles of penmanship in 
six lessons. 

In the present advanced state of society, we 
shalji hardly be thought to require too ii|uch, if 
we add to the above mentioned requisites, «ome 
aequaxntanoe with the principles of natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry. These sciences are such 
interesting exercises for the youthful mind, so 
useful in the common business of life, and so 
rich in materials for the illustration of almost 
every branch of knowledge, that no teacher 
who is anxious to become useful in his profes- 
sion, will choose to remain ignorant of them. 

Further remarks on the qualifications of 
teachers will naturally arise from the subjects 
of the following essays. 
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ESSAT !!• 

On School Government. 

( ** He had charg^e my diacipline to frame, 

And tutor's nooritare to ovenee." 

Th£ observation is so common as to have 
passed into a maxim, that nothing can be ac- 
complished in a school without the preserva- 
tion of good order. Many persons have added 
a commentary, to which the judicious will 
hardly subscribe, viz. that if order is kept in 
the school, it matters very little how it is done. 
Physical discipline— the terror of the rod — has 
always had its advocates; and we would by no 
means take upon us to assert that this is never 
to be resorted to in any case. But in general 
it is far more easy for the instructor, and more 
beneficial to the children, to govern a school 
by a system of moral discipline, tlian by the 
fear of the rod. 

When an instructor first takes charge of a 
school, the children immediately begin to study 
his character, and to make experiments on his 
temper and firmness. The first point to which 
they direct their inquiries, is to ascertain 
whether he is determined to be obeyed; and 
they seldom fail to satisfy themselves on this 
point in the course of a week. 

Hence it is extremely important for the mas- 
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ter to make such an impreision at first as he 
designs to maintain to the last. He should 
first secure the respect of his pupils for his 
character, and he will afterwards find it a com- 
paratively easy task to insure an attachment to 
his person. When this is accomplished, the 
government of the school may be conducted, 
with scarcely a single exception, by a system 
of moral discipline. 

Perhaps the most important step towards 
securing the respect of the pupils, is to exhibii 
a petfect command of one's temper. This is not 
always easy. An act of insolence on the part 
of a pupil is very apt to excite anger in the 
master, and to draw forth a hasty expression, 
or a sudden blow. But at the same time it 
furnishes a fine opportunity to exhibit self- 
command. At such a moment the teacher 
should keep himself perfectly calm. He should 
steadily insist on the most ample acknowledg- 
ment and submission of the offender, or his ex- 
pulsion from the school. If he has not the 
power of obtaining either, he may resign his 
office, or expect a succession of insults while 
he holds it. 

^The next direction to be observed in securing 
Respect, is to guard against levity. A readi- 
ness to laugh at every whimsical or trifling in- 
cident, gives a very unfavourable impression. 
Still, it IS by no means necessary to affect dis- 
tance or austerity of demeanour. But an in- 
structor should be earnest and serious in his 
employment. He should show his scholars 
that he regards the business of the school as a 
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$eriou6 and important business, and that he is 
resolved t6 have no time wasted in trifling. 
Cheerful and affable he should be at all times, 
but never trifling or amusing. 

In the next place, a teacher should never a/- 
tempt to give instruction in a branch of knowledge 
tmth which he is not thoroughly acquainted. It 
can hardly be necessary to explain why this is 
necessary to secure the respect of the pupils, 
since a single detection of ignorance will go 
farther towards impairing, than a world of 
erudition towards gaining their consideration. 

The tone and manner of speaking in a school 
is by no means of trifling importance. Some 
teachers utter their commands with an air of 
consequence and importance like that of an 
orderly sergeant on parade. The pupils arfe 
very ready to perceive the ridicule of this. A 
gentle tone and a polite demeanour are by no 
means inconsistent with firmness. Suaviter in 
modOy fortiter in rey should be the teacher's 
niotto at all times and seasons. 

In order at once to secure respect and at- 
tachment, a teacher should govern his school 
uniformly and impartially. He should exact 
the same degree of attention and order every 
day, and from every pupil. The misdemeanors 
of the large scholars should not be visited on 
the heads of the small ones, and the obedience 
of the squire's pet son should be as rigidly ex- 
acted as that of the poor man's child. 

In governing a school, it is a matter of great 
importance to exhibit decision of character. 
Perform every promise you make. Inflict 

c 
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every penalty you threaten. Hear all reasons 
and excuses with patience, and decide with 
care; but when you have once decided, be firm. 
Yield to no importunity, and never be swayed 
from what you consider a just decision, ^by 
fear or affection." 

To secure the affections of his pupils, it is 
necessary for a master to treat them with uni- 
form kindness, to show that he has a regard 
for their real welfare; that he desires their im- 
provement and happiness; and in order to show ^ 
this, it is absolutely necessary to fed it. A 
stern, austere man, who does not love children, 
and delight in their happiness and improve- 
ment, should never assume the office of a 
teacher. 

' With respect to the different systems or 
schemes of school government, there are va* 
rious theories and opinions; and much time 
and paper has been used in advocating their 
respective claims to attention. Judicious 
writers, however, appear to be pretty gene- 
rally united in the opinion, that ^' that which 
is best 'administered is best." It is very cer- 
tain that vastly more depends upon the charac- 
ter of the teacher, than upon the system he . 
adopts. An earnest, faithful, and intelligent 
teacher, is very sure to make good scholars. 
Whatever system he may adopt, he will soon 
be taught by experience to seize upon its best 
principles, and to rely chiefly on these. He 
will study the characters and feelings of his 
scholars; he will see what it is which most 
readily fixes their attention and stimulates to 
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exertion^ and availing himself of this know' 
ledge, he can hardly fail to produce a satisfac' 
tory result. 

The best method of preventing disorder 
no doubt, to furnish every pupil with employ 
ment^ and also to furnish a motive for exertion 
Now it is impossible to give a single direction 
by which all this may be accomplished. It 
comprehends almost the whole art of teaching.' 
It must be effected by various methods, and by 
addressing ourselves to various and opposite 
principles of the human mind. We must eft- 
cite the love of learning by rendering the sub* 
jects of instruction interesting^^-^y explanation 
and illustration* We must stimulate to exer- 
tion by reward and praise. We must rouse 
the youthful mind from apathy, by presenting 
new and striking subjects, or by arraying those 
which are familiar, in new and attractive forms* 
We must sometimes resort to coercion; and 
after having made the particular portion of 
knowledge in view perfectly attainable, we 
must insist irpon its attainment. We must 
address ourselves to the principles of emula* 
tion^ and curiosity, and only when these fail, 
must we have recourse to f^ar. The love of 
praise, and the love of learning, should he re- 
spectively brought into action. We hold that 
these feelings may both be lawfully and ho- 
nourably resorted to« He who thoroughly un- 
derstands their use, will seldom be obliged to 
have recourse to the fear of punishment. 

An excellent method of exciting emulation, 
* |nd rewarding exerUon, is, to keep a school 
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record, in which the result of every recitation 
is carefully set down, and the rank of the pupils 
in the several classes, and their promotion to 
higher classes, adjusted by the result. An as- 
signment of cards, certificates, or books, to the 
most successful, may take place with advan- 
tage at the end of the quarter; nor is it neces- 
sary that this should interfere with the usuid 
arrangement of allowing the pupils to stand in 
the class for recitation according to their rank. 
This record also furnishes an excellent me- 
thod of punishment. Let the instructer par- 
don the first offence against the school laws, 
and record the second, and all succeeding ones, 
as misdemeanors, in the book. At the end of 
the quarter, let a card or certificate of the best 
kind be given to every one who has no marks 
against him, and a card of the second degree 
to those who have but three, or perhaps five 
marks. There are very few children in any 
school so insensible or refractory, as not 16 
feel the benefit of such a regulation. 
. ^ Many of the modes of punishment resorted 
\to in schools, are very objectionable. Mimick- 
ing or ridiculing a pupil, is sure to raise a 
^trong feeling of hostility towards the teacher. 
There is hardly any thing which children or 
men forgive with more difficulty, than derision 
and contempt. A child should never be placed 
in a painful or ridiculous attitude, or have his 
defects of utterance or manner exposed as ob- 
jects of mirth to his companions. Such a pro- 
ceeding excites improper feelings in the spec- 
tators as well as the sufferer; and the mastsr 
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C8 sure to lose a portion of their respect by a 
course of conduct of which the impropriety is 
so easily discerned. 

It is by no means politic to punish a misde- 
meanor by assigning an extra lesson as a task. 
The pupil, who has a lesson for punishment, 
is in great danger of associating unpleasant 
and degrading ideas^ with that lesson, and af- 
terwards so connecting them with others, as to 
acquire a disgust for all his lessons. It may 
sometimes be necessary to detain a pupil after 
the school hours, in order that he may learn a 
lesson which he has neglected. But the in- 
structer should always endeavour to impress 
' upon him the idea that this is not a punish- 
ment for a crime, but a regulation for assign- 
ing to every day its certain amount of work, 
smd to prevent the business of one day from 
being postponed to the next. It should always 
be carried into effect without any harsh words 
or angry looks. The teacher should hear the 
lesson patiently, when it is ready, and take care 
that it is well learnt before the pupil is dis-.. • 
missed: and he should be careful that the whole 
. affair is consiaereci raper m the^light of a ^ez.^. 
gutation of ^sJ^^isi^riEaa ii j^^^ ,C|ilB^_ 
aniii punishment. 
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ESSAY III. 

7^ Explanatary or Demonstrative Method of 

Instruction, 

" A ravolution in school discipline is in progpress, the 
tendency of which is to substitute mental activity and 
agreeable excitement, in the place of the languor, weari- 
ness, and aversion to all things scholastic, which hare 
hitherto been the most striking features of our country 
schools. Those among the teachers who have the wis- 
dom to discern the si^ns of the time, and to anticipate 
its slow results in their practice, are sure not only to rise 
in professional reputation, and have the first chance of 
promotion, but to contribute towards raising the charac- 
ter and condition of their order." 

Pillans. 

. There is a mechanical mode of teaching 
which is too prevalent. Many instructers ap- 
pear to think that they have done their whole 
duty, when they have heard their classes read 
and spell, looked at the writing books and 
slates, heard the lessons in geography and 
grammar recited Terbatim, as printed in the 
book, whipped all the naughty children, and 
uttered the welcome words, you are dismissed. 
In the present advanced state of society, this 
can hardly be considered sufficient. The pub- 
lic have become too much enlightened to rest 
satisfied with such instruction. It is not 
enough that the child is out of the parent's 
way six hours a day, and has a task to learn in 
the evening. It is beginning to be necessary 
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for the child to add something everyday to his 
stock of ideas. Parents watch the progress of 
the youthful mind, and require visible improve- 
ment; and, as a necessary consequence, the ex- 
planatory or demonstrative method of instruc- 
tion is rapidly gaining ground. The instructer 
no. longer deems the time wasted which he 
spends in explaining and illustrating the dif- 
ferent subjects of study. School apparatus, 
models, and other means and appliances, are 
coming into fashion, and instructers are every 
day more clearly manifesting a determination 
not only that the lesson shall be recited, but 
that the subject shall be understood. 

No step in the recent progress of improve- 
ment is more important, to the interests of edu- 
cation, than this change in the method of teach- 
ing. Many other beneficial changes will follow 
in its train, and the whole system of school in- 
struction will feel its beneficial effects. The 
credit of its invention is not to be ascribed to 
any individual, since it is the- natural method, 
and has been practised by the most gifted in- 
structers in all ages; but its recent adoption in 
various parts of our country is to be attributed 
to the increased attention which has lately been 
paid to the subject of education by a large and 
intelligent portion of the community. 

For the present, we shall confine ourselves 
to a general account of this method. In dis- 
cussing the several branches of study, it will 
be necessary to go more largely into its details. 
In teaching the art of reading, it consists in 
explaining the meaning of each word, and in- 
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terrogating the pupil concerning the meaning 
and various applications of the words, and in 
explaining the general sense of the passage, 
and giving some account of the various per* 
sons, places, and things, mentioned in the text, 
and examining the pupils as to their under* 
standing of them. Whenever a substance des- 
cribed in the reading lesson can readily be 
procured, it is brought forward, shown, and 
handled. Whenever a picture of a place or 
thing mentioned in the text can be had, it is 
exhibited, and made the subject of explanation 
and remark. Should it be asked what all this 
has to do with the art of reading, it is replied^ 
that by acquainting the child with the subject 
of the reading lesson, it renders him an intelli- 
gent instead of a mechanical reader. 

In applying the explanatory method to arith- 
metic, instead of requiring the pupil, at first^ 
to commit to memory the rules and definitions 
of a certain text book, and perform the sums 
exactly according to the rules, the instructer 
begins with very simple operations, to be per- 
formed with the assistance of sensible objects, 
such as counters, beans, 8cc., or uses the aba- 
cus, the structure of which will be hereafter 
explained; he then requires the pupil to per- 
form the operations independently of the ob- 
jects, and finally enables him to form rules of 
his own for similar operations. This mental 
arithmetic serves as a preparation for the pro- 
fitable use of some of the common text books. 
If the pupil is afterwards perplexed with an 
operation of an abstract nature, a demonstra- 
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tion, with sensible objects, or an application of 
the principle to some common operation of 
business, is generally found to remove the dif- 
ficulty. 

In teaching grammar, it is usual to begin 
\eith nouns, to explain that they are merely 
names of things, to require the pupil to point 
out the nouns of a given sentence; and after 
explaining the distinctions of gender and num- 
ber, to require the pupil to tell the genders and 
numbers of the nouns in a sentence. The na- 
ture of the adjective is next explained, and they 
are pointed out in the same way, and the same 
procass is continued tillthe pupil is able to 
designate the different parts of speech. Some 
short and simple text book of grammar is then 
put into the hands of the pupil, and while he is 
learning from it the principles and rules, the 
same system of interrogation is kept up, the 
meaning and spirit of the sentences, used as 
exercises in parsing, are continually explained, 
and made the subject of thorough examina- 
tion. • 

There is no study in which the exhibition of 
sensible objects, and the constant use of expla- 
nation and interrogation is of more obvious 
utility, than in that of geography. Without 
these means, the whole subject is a mystery, 
not to say,' an irksome task. With them it be- 
comes the most delightful of all school exer- 
cises. 

Wherever the elements of natural philoso- 
phy are attempted, the same means must be 
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resorted to, in order to render the subject in 
any degree intelligible to young persons. 

The whole system of explanatory instruction 
rests upon the obvious principle, that abstract 
terms and definitions are less pleasing and in- 
telligible to children than real objects; and 
that the instruction which consists wholly in 
words can never be rendered so interesting or 
so profitable, as that which is communicated 
with the aid of visible and tangible things. 
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Beading. 

"In an enlamd and philoooplucal tmw, th« art oI 
taachinff to reaa must be regarded as the process by 
which the infant mind is trained, step, by step, to use its 
powers of observation and reflection." 

FiWms. 

Rbadino may be considered the most impor- 
tant branch of school instruction. It is the 
foundation of all learning; and a child who is 
thoroughly instructed in it, is well prepared 
to undertake any of the ordinary branches of 
study which are taught in our schools. As it 
is the first thing which a child learns at school, 
the mental habits which he acquires in learn- 
ing it, will probably exert their influence 
throughout the whole course of his instruc- 
tion; and hence it is very important that the 
manner of teaching, employed in this branch, 
should be such as reason and common sense 
approve. 

Treatises on the art of reading, and the 
methods of instruction in it, are abundant 
enough. There is scarcely a book of school 
exercises in reading which does not contaih 
some precepts on the subject; but nearly all of 
them are confined to mere utterance or elocu- 
tion. They treat very fully concerning stops, 
pauses, inflections,^ tones, and cadences, but 
leave the pupil to take care of himself in the 
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more important busisess of finding out the 
sense of what he utters. Reading which is 
learnt in this manner is a mechanical, rather 
than an intellectual operation, and appears to 
bear nearly the same relation to reading, in its 
proper sense, as the words uttered by a parrot 
do to conversation. 

A late writer on the subject of elementary 
education has offered some very judicious 
views on the explanatory method of instruc- 
tion, in reading. It is presumed that no apo- 
logy will be required for introducing a lew 
passages from his work. 

" The first principle which I consider as ly-* 
ing at the foundation of all good teaching, is, 
Thai a child^ in being taught to read^ should be 
taught at the same time to understand whai he 
reeds. That the ultimate object of acquiring 
this art, is the power of comprehending the 
sense of what is read, is an abstract proposi- 
tion which all will probably assent to; but by 
schoolmasters it will not be so readily admit- 
ted, that from the moment a child is acquainted 
with the form and power of the letters of the 
alphabet, and begins to join them together in 
significant sounds, it is the business and duty 
of his teacher to make him comprehend, first, 
the force of eacTi term, and then, the sense of 
the whole. 

"So far, indeed, is such a principle from 
being generally received, that the very oppo- 
site, if not openly avowed, is at least almost 
invariably acted upon. English reading, ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion, consists of 
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nothing more than the power of giYing utter- 
ance to certain sounds, on the perception of 
certain figures^ and the measure of progress 
and excellence, is the facility and continuous 
fluency with which those sounds succeed each 
other from the mouth of the learner. If the 
child gather any knowledge from the book be- 
Jbre him, beyond that of the colour, form, and 
positio|;i of the letters, it is to his own sagacity 
he is indebted for it, and not to his teacher. 
The rule, expressed or implied, which is ge- 
nerally followed in schools, is, that the duty 
incumbent on the master consists in giving the 
pupil, as speedily as possible, mechanical dex- 
terity in reading, without wasting time, or dis- 
tracting his attention witli the sense of what 
he reads. He may allow it to be desirable 
that the child should comprehend what he 
reads; but still he thinks it right to sacrifice 
this object to the more pressing and immedi- 
ate demand upon him, to return the child to 
his parents a fluent reader, in a given time. 
And, doubtless, when it is considered during 
how short and interrupted a period most coun- 
try children are at school, it may be admitted, 
that, if the process of carrying the child's un- 
derstanding along with what he reads, were 
incompatible with an equally rapid acquire- 
ment of the art of reading,— though no sensi- 
ble parent would hesitate m preferring to mere 
volubility of tongue, the cultivation of his 
child's understanding along with the organs of 
voice,<— yet a teacher, whose fitness for his 
task is commonly measured by the fluency of 
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Utterance his pupils exhibit, might be excused 
for pausing, before he altered the mechanical 
for the intellectual method. But what shall 
we say, if in both respects the latter be found 
superior ? if it shall appear, that the method 
which insists on the child understanding the 
sense, and consequently suits what he reads to 
his comprehension, is not only better adapted, 
as will be admitted by all, for training to ha* 
bits of observation and reflection, and thus in- 
creasing his stock of useful knowledge, but 
also, that it is an infallible means of shorten- 
ing the term necessary to give facility in read- 
ing. That such will be the case, is an obvi- 
ous enough deduction from the reason of the 
thing, even if it were confirmed by no other 
evidence. 

" When the pupil of a parochial school has 
a reading lesson prescribed to him, to the 
sense or scope of which his master never di- 
rects his attention, and which, in all proba- 
bility, has a mestning quite incomprehensible 
to a child, the only implement he has to clear 
his way through the difRculties that assail 
him, is his knowledge of the letters; unless 
the aid be worth reckoning, which he may de- 
rive from recognising, in the longer words, 
syllables which he has learned in columns of 
spelling. With such imperfect means, it can- 
not be surprising if his progress be slow, and 
he find the way uninviting and tedious. He 
has no faculty to assist him but memory:— and 
a memory of forms and sounds only, with few, 
and those by no means interesting, associations. 
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On the other hand, the child who is taught the 
habit of carrying the sense along with the 
sound, is armed with two forces instead of 
one, to grapple with the difficulties he encoun* 
ters:—- the one his knowledge of the letters and 
syllables, and the other his knowledge of the 
story. And these so regulate, and direct, and 
accelerate one another, that by their joint 
operation and impulse, he arrives at the point 
desired, sooner, by one half the time at least, 
than by the superficial system. When I say 
one half the time, I speak only of the hours 
devoted to public lessons in school; in a great 
majority of instances, the time will be still 
farther abridged, by the avidity with which 
the child, at a very early stage of his progress, 
will betake himself to reading at home, if in- 
telligible and amusing books are placed within 
his reach. There may be schoolmasters who 
look on the chance of impjrovement I have just 
stated, as an Utopian idea, and who laugh at 
the notion of children reading much for their 
amusement; but, be assured, they are utterly 
ignorant of their art, and of the nature of the 
puerile mind. For nothing is more certain 
than this, that, if early training be well con- 
ducted, the appetite for reading, which, on 
the new method, is another word for know- 
ledge, will be as surely felt in a healthy mind, 
as the desire of food in a sound body."— ^Pnn- 
ciples of Elementary Teaching by James PUlana. 
Edinburgh. 1828. 

For teaching the names and powers of the 
letters, a variety of modes have been proposed. 
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•One writer recommends the use of little 
blocks of wood, each having a letter imprint- 
ed on it : another proposes that the letters of 
the alphabet should be classed into labials^ den- 
tals, &c. The method used by Mr. Fowle, of 
Boston, appears to be the most expeditions. 
If so we should be inclined to regard it as the 
best. He has thus described it. 

" The first object is to teach the alphabet. 
An A is made on the child's slate by another 
competent child, called a monitor. The child 
is told the name of the letter, and asked to 
imitate it. Few do so without some persua- 
sion; but after the monitor has held her hand, 
and made a few letters for her, the child will 
never need such assistance ag^in. Her first 
rude attempts are praised, she feels proud of 
her work, and ambitious to go on. After 
making perhaps fifty As, she is shown a B, 
told its name, and encouraged to imitate it. 
In this way, she will learn to make and name 
three or four letters in two hours; but, lest she 
should be tired of this exercise, she is shown 
a book, and asked to pick out As and Bs, or 
such letters as she has been writing. In this 
way, the alphabet is easily taught in one month; 
whereas, on the aid plan, from four to six 
months are consumed in learning the liames of 
the letters, to say nothing of being able to 
write them.' The child then takes the spelling- 
book, and iifrites words of two letters; pro- 
nouncing them frequently after her monitor. 

* See Appendix. Article Reading. 
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In this way she soon becomes acquainted with 
the four pages of her spelling-book, which 
succeed the alphabet, and which, in the book 
we use, contain all the combinations of letters, 
and all the sounds which can properly be called 
English. After she has written her few words 
a sufficient time, she is required to pronounce 
and spell them." 

When the names and powers of the letters 
are learnt, the pupil should be required to 
read and spell alternately words of two, three, 
and four letters, with constant explanations of 
their signification, and examples of their vari- 
ous uses and applications. 

We would pause here, a moment, to re- 
mark, that whenever a new mode of instruc- 
tion, or an improvement in any branch of it, 
is proposed, it is usual to recommend an en- 
tire new set of school books. All the old 
books must be laid aside, and new ones bought, 
before the new scheme can go into successful 
operation. This is a serious hindrance to ac«^ 
tual improvement, for if instructers are will- 
ing to adopt the books, parents are very apt to 
complain of the expense, and bring forward 
the charges of extravagance and capricious 
scheming, against the instructers. It is more 
practicable, and, therefore, more conducive to 
the actual progress of improvement, to learn 
the best modes of using those books which are 
already extensively introduced | and where a 
change becomes absolutely necessary, to effect 
it gradually; bringing forward the new publi- 

D 3 
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cation only when a new book, of some sort, 
must be purchased for the pupil's use. 

Reading lessons may be round in most of the 
spelling books in common use, which will 
serve very well for the use of the explanatory 
method of instruction. We select from Tor- 
rey's Spelling Book a short lesson, which will 
serve to exemplify the mode which we should 
pursue in one of the earliest stages of instruc- 
tion. The lesson is as follows : ^ A new pin. 
A tin cup. A fat pig. An old red dog. A 
large black cat. A great log. The cat has a 
large rat. A nice cake. A sweet plum. It 
rains fast. Let us run to the house." 

The pupil may be exercised with interroga- 
tions, on this lesson, in the following manner; 
and where he is not ready with the answer, 
some explanation or illustration may be given. 

What is a pin? How is it used; or what is 
it good for? What is it made of? What is 
the meaning of new? What is the opposite of 
new? Does not a mean something like one? 
Do we say a boxes or a boys? Is it not more 
nroper to say a box or a boy. What is a ctqjf 
What is its use? Is a tin cup stronger than 
an earthen cupP What is the meaning of fat? 
What is the opposite of fat, &c. &c. 

If such questions appear very simple, it 
must be recollected that they are proposed to 
very young pupils; and that, however trivial 
they may appear, they serve to furnish an as- 
sociation of ideas by which the reading lesson 
is connected with objects familiar to the pu- 
pil's mind; and that the power of being able 
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to answer any question is exercised by a young 
child with a pleasure which is much more 
conducire to improvement than mere utterance 
of sounds in imitation of the teacher. 

The following passage is from the same 
spelling book. 

" In November the days are shorter and 
colder, and the nights longer and colder than 
in October. Now the leaves are falling off the 
trees; and the frost has opened the chestnut 
burs. When the wind blows hard, you can 
find the chestnuts and hickorynuts scattered 
under the trees. 

'" Now, as the flowers are gone, so that the 
bees can get no more honey, they are killed in 
part of the hives, and their honeycomb is taken 
out to get the wax and honey for use." 

On the above passage the child tfiay be 
questioned in this manner. 

What are November and October the names 
of? When are the days shorter and colder 
than in October? What grow longer as the 
days grow shorter? How many days are there 
in November? In October? How many hours 
in a day? What fall from the trees when the 
weather grows cold? What causes the chest- 
nut burs to open? What causes them to fall 
from the trees? What pari of the tree do the 
nuts and leaves grow upon? Upon what do 
the branches g^ow? What holds the tree in 
the ground and keeps it from falling? What 
causes the tree to die ? What is the wood of 
the tree used for ? &c. &c. &c. 

It is obvious that familiar stories and de- 
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scriptions of natural objects furnish the best 
lessons for an examination of this sort. As 
the pupil advances, the examination and expla- 
nation assumes a more scientific character^ 
and the lesson serves not only as a vehicle for 
the communication of general knowledge, but 
as a means of rendering the pupil familiar 
with the structure, powers and use of his own 
language. 

In order to give a specimen of the sort of 
examination used at this stage of instruction, 
we select a passage from Torrey's '^ Pleasing 
Companion." 

^ When General Putnam first moved to 
Pomfret in Connecticut, in the vear 1739, 
the country was new and much infested with 
wolves. Great havoc was made among tlie 
sheep by a she wolf, which, with her annual 
whelps, had for several years continued in that 
vicinity. The young ones were commonly de- 
stroyed by the vigilance of the hunters; but 
the old one was too sagacious to be ensnared 
by them. This wolf, at length, became such 
an intolerable nuisance, that Mr. Putnam en- 
tered into a combination with five of his neigh- 
bours to hunt alternately until they could de- 
stroy her. Two by rotation, were to be con- 
stantly in pursuit. It was knbwn, that having 
lost the toes from one foot by a steel trap, she 
made one track shorter than the other." 

On this passage we should put such ques- 
tions as the following. 

Who was General Putnam? In what war 
did he serve? Was the incident mentioned in 
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the reading lesson before or after that war? 
Where is Connecticut? How is it bounded? 
What are its chief towns? Its chief rivers ? 
in what part of the state is Pomfret? With 
what was the country infested in 1739 ? What 
are wolves ? On what do they subsist? What 
domestic animals do they destroy? What is 
the literal meaning of infested? From what 
verb is it derived ? What is the meaning of 
tmnudl? What are the young of the wolf call- 
ed? What is the meaning of vicinity? From 
what is vicinity derived ?* What is the mean- 
ing of destroy? From what is it derived? 
What is the meaning of intolerabU? From 
what is it derived ? What eflFect does the syl- 
lable in have when it is placed before an ad- 
jective? Give ei^amples of this? From what 
verb is tolerable derived? To what class of 
words do those belong which end in ble? What 
is the meaning of cUtemcUely? From what is 
it derived? To what class of words do those 
generally belong which end in lyP &c. &c. 

It will be observed that some knowledge of 
the grammatical terras is required in the above 
examination, it being supposed that the child 
has begun the study of grammar before ar- 
riving at the more advanced reading lessons. 
Indeed, instruction in reading may be very 
profitably continued on the present plan, dur- 

* In order to enable the pupil to answer questions con- 
cerning the etymology of words^ it is necessary to allow 
them the use of an Etymological Dictionary. Mr. Grim- 
•baw*s will answer the purpose for common schools. 
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ing the whole course of attendance at school. 
An intelligent teacher will readily perceive to 
what an extent the method may be carried, 
and what a vast field it opens for the pupil'a 
improvement in general knowledge as well aa 
in elocution and the correct use of language. 
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ESSAT V. 

Spdling and Writing. 

*< In London they clip their words after one mannt r 
about the court, another in the citjr, and a third in the 
suburbs; all wnich reduced to writing, would entirtly 
confound orthography." 

Asift. 

In many, not to say most, of our country 
schools, spelling is taught in no other way than 
by requiring a class of children to learn a co- 
lumn or page of the spelling book, and then, 
according to the common phrase, to spell for 
places. This exercise is continued until the 
pupils begin to practise the art of spelling in 
their compositions. They then betray a tho- 
rough ignorance of the orthography of deriva- 
tive words, and even of primitives of the most 
common occurrence. This is one among the 
thousand proofs, of the necessity of applying 
our knowledge as fast as we acquire it. The 
art of spelling, like other arts, to be retained, 
must be constantly practised. We have not 
the least objection to spelling in classes from 
the spelling book, as one of the modes of acquir- V 
ing the orthography of words; but something 
more is necessary to prevent the pupil from 
forgetting the first column in' the book before 
he has learned the last. 

In order to remember the correct mode of 
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spelling words, it is necessary to write them. 
By patient study of the spelling book, for a 
sufficient time, to acquire a foreign language, 
a child may learn to spell most of the words 
in it, and yet be unable to write a letter with- 
out making the most egregious blunders. The 
pupils of our common schools should, there- 
fore, be exercised in spelling from the reading 
book, so as to learn the derivative words; and 
should be required to write, every day, a num- 
ber of the words of most common occurrence. 
There are several methods of accomplishing 
this. The higher scholars should write themes, 
letters, bills, 8cc., keep a ciphering book, as it 
is called, and copy passages from printed 
books; and they should have the spelling, in 
all these exercises, carefully corrected by the 
master or his assistant. The younger classes 
may write words from dictation. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes every day might be set apart 
for this exercise. The master might give out 
words from some reading book, and all the 
school write them on slates as they are given 
out; to save time in correcting the spelling, 
the master could begin with the best spellers, 
and after examining their slates, he might send 
each of them to correct the spelling of half a 
dozen others. This is practised in many 
schools, and is always considered an interest- 
ing as well as a useful exercise. The particu- 
• lar arrangements, however, for giving this kind 
-N^ of instruction, should be left to the judgment 
N of the teacher. If he will only admit the prin- 
ciple, that a practical knowledge of spelling 
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can only be acquired and retained by the con- 
stant exercise of writing, it is of comparatively 
little consequence how he reduces it to prac- 
tice. 

Instructers should frequently insist on the 
importance of spelling, and remind their scho- 
lars that there is no branch of common learn- 
ing in which, after they have left school, their 
deficiencies are so sure to be detected and ridi- 
culed, as in this. 

In giving instruction in writing, it is usud 
to require the pupil to write large hand for a 
long time, frequently for several years, before 
he begins upon fine hand. The reason assigned 
for this practice is, that it gives a command of 
the pen, which could not be acquired if the 
pupil begun with fine hand. In reply to this, 
it might be urged that frequent exercises on 
the capital letters will answer the same pur- 
pose, in giving freedom and ease to the hand, 
and be much more useful for practical pur- 
poses. It may be necessary to give the first 
elementary lessons on a large scale; but a 
short time will be sufficient for teaching the 
elementary forms; and the pupil should be ex- 
ercised in writing fine hand copies as soon as 
these forms are acquired. 

Writing should be rendered, as much as pos- 
sible, auxiliary to other branches of instruction, 
and for this purpose, instead of unmeaning 
words or proverbs, the copy should consist of 
such words or sentences as the pupil will im- 
mediately apply to some practical purpose. 
The attention requisite for copying the cxcr- 

E 
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cise in writing, and the frequent repetition of 
it, must impress it on the memory. Something 
should therefore be used which is of immedi- 
ate practical utility. 

The editor of the " Parent's Friend," an old 
English publication, proposes the following 
course: 

^ The copies should chiefly consist of lessons 
in orthography, such as lists of words that 
sound alike, though spelled differently, and 
vice versa; of those words which differ in the 
verbs and nouns, as topractue and apractice; and 
children who learn any foreign language, might 
have for copies lists of nouns with their pro- 
per articles and the English translation. Such 
copies would be more useful than the maxims . 
of worldly prudence usually given children, 
which they cannot understand, and many of 
which are extremely erroneous." 

Many other copies of a similar character 
might be used in addition to those proposed 
by this author; for example, a primitive word 
with its derivatives, as honour, honest, honesty y 
honestly, hoiiouring, honourable, JwnourablenesSj 
honourably, honourer, honorary, dishonest, dis- 
honesty, &C.J or a syllable which comes from a 
primitive in some other language, with its dif- 
ferent combinations in ours; as scribe, inscribe^ 
describe, prescribe, &c.; or a law of motion in 
natural philosophy, or of combination in che- 
mistry; or a rule of arithmetic or a principle of 
geometry. The superior utility of such copies, 
when compared with those in common use, 
must be sufficiently apparent. 
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The copies and writing books should always 
be prepared by the instructer out of school^ a 
particular hour should be set apart every day 
for writing; and neither teacher nor pupils 
should attend to any thing else while the writ- 
ing is going forward. 

Although it may cost considerable time and 
attention at first, it will ultimately occasion a 
great saving of both, to teach children to make 
their own pens. 
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^^rl/hmeiic, 

*' Arithmetic ii the easiest, and consequently \he first 
sort of abstract reasoning which the mind bears or accus- 
toms itself to; and is of so general use in all parts of life 
uid business, that scarce any thing is to be done without 
it.'* Locke. 

There appears to be a difference of opinion 
among teachers, at the present time, as to the 
best mode of instructing in arithmetic. One 
class proposes to lay aside all the rules found 
in our common books of arithmetic, and solvcf 
every q|iestion by what they call mental arith^ 
metic, or by an .equation. They pronounce 
even the rule of proportion to be an useless in- 
cumbrance, and such rules as Barter, Loss and 
Gain, &c., as worse than useless. Others are 
for retaining all the old rules, rejecting mental 
arithmetic and all compendious modes of solv- 
ing questions, and performing every operation 
with the slate and pencil according to the letter 
of the rules. The former bring philosophy and 
science to support their opinions, and the latter 
afiirm, that for the practical purposes of busi-* 
ness, their method is the best. We are in* 
clined to believe that the truth lies between the 
two extremes. Mental arithmetic is an excel- 
lent exercise for the reasoning powers, and is 
necessary for a complete education $ and on the 
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other hand, the old fashioned rules furnish 
many applications of the principles of arith- 
metic which are useful for the practical pur* 
poses of life. 

In proposing a system of instruction in this 
branch of education, we would by all means re- 
commend the explanatory method) on which 
we have already offered some remarks. This 
may be used with very young children; and a 
person who has never seen it attempted would 
be surprised to iind what progress may be made 
at a very tender age. 

In the first stage of instruction, it is neces- 
sary to have reconrse to sensible objects. Beans 
or counters will answer tolerably well, but the 
Abacus, or Numerical Frame, is more conve- 
nient. This instrument consists of a square 
wooden frame with ten horizontal wires, and 
ten sliding balls of wood on each wire, aa re- 
presented in the following figure: 



A single glance at this instrument will show 
its Tcry great convenience for teachiog the first 
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operations in the simple rules, to those chil- 
dren who are too young to form an abstract' 
idea of number, without the assistance of sen- 
sible objects. When they have become in some 
measure familiarized with the simplest opera- 
tions, and begin to remember their results, they 
should be exercised with operations on abstract 
numbers, and required to retain their results in 
the memory. In other words, they should ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of the tables of Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Divi- 
sion; and the contrivances and operations al- 
ready mentioned, furnish the means for ac- 
quiring this knowledge in an easy and highly 
interesting manner, instead of the irksome la- 
bour of committing it to memory from a single 
piece of paper, divided into squares, and mark- 
ed with figures. 

When the pupil has become tolerably fami- 
liar with easy operations in the simple rules, 
he should be exercised with a variety of appli- 
cations of these rules mentally,!, e. without the* 
use of the slate. He should then be taught to 
read and write numbers, and required to per- 
form the same operations on the slate. 

He should next be taught the operations in 
Vulgar Fractions mentally, and afterwards with 
the slate. The same method may be pursued 
with great advantage through the compound 
rules, and indeed through all the rules contain- 
ed in our common arithmetics. 

The system of interrogation and explanation 
on all the principles and applications of arith- 
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metic should be thoroughly pursued, with re- 
ference to the development of the faculties of 
reasoning and observation^ and the old custom 
of keeping a manuscript should by no means 
be laid aside, while it is important to cultivate 
habits of method in business, and systematic 
arrangement of knowledge. 

Instructers should attach great importance 
to arithmetic, as a discipline for the mental 
powers. They should read the best authors, 
in order to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject; and they should carefully examine 
and train their pupils in the principles and 
reasons, the why and the wherefore^ of every 
rule and operation. It is not enough that the 
pupil should be able to do this or that sum in 
the book, or to say that he has done any num- 
ber of sumsj but he should be so thoroughly 
versed in each and every principle of the sci- 
ence, as to refer any given operation to its pro- 
per rule or principle, and solve it without re- 
ferring to the book or the teacher. 

Arithmetic, taught in this manner, is one of 
the happiest means of training the mind to 
" clearness of thought and force of reasoning." 
" The mathematical sciences," says Dr. Watts, 
"and particularly arithmetic, geometry, and 
mechanics, abound with these advantages; and 
if there were nothing valuable in them, for the 
uses of human life, yet the very speculative 
parts of this sort of learning are well worth 
our study; for^ by perpetual examples, they 
teach us to conceive with clearness, to connect 
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our ideas in a train of dependence, to reason 
with strength and demonstration, and to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. Some- 
thing of these sciences should be studied by 
every man who pretends to learning." 

Nor is it enough that arithmetic should be 
taught philosophically and as a mental disci- 
pline. It should be regarded not only as a pre- 
paration for higher studies, but also as a pre- 
paration for the business of active life; and, to 
this end, it should be taught practically, by ap- 
plying it in the greatest possible variety of opera- 
tions analogous to those which may be expect- 
ed actually to present themselves in the various 
pursuits of active life. The arithmetic of our 
schools should be, to a certain extent, the arith- 
metic of .actual business; and the pupil should 
be taught to consider his knowledge of it com- 
plete only when it is perfectly at his command 
and available for the purposes of study, art, or 
commerce.* 

* A commercial arithmetic, particularly adapted to the 
currency of our own country, entitled " The New Fede- 
ral Calculator, by Thomas T. Smiley," is particularly 
deserving of the attention of instructers, for the concise- 
ness and simplicity of its language, and the practical cha- 
racter of its examples. 
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Grammar and Composiiion, 

" Grammar being an abstract science, children will sel 
dom make much progress in the more abstruse parts ; bu . 
if they be well grounded in the practical parts durin* 
their youth, they may with ease resume the study ii 
their riper years, should they be desirous of improving 
their style. 

Teachers are apt to forget that the proper 
object of instruction in English grammar is to 
enable the pupil to speak and write the English 
language correctly. If a boy can parse any 
sentence which is proposed to him, without 
making mistakes, the teacher too often ima- 
gines that his work is accomplished, although 
the same boy may violate every rule of gram- 
mar in his conversation and writing. From 
this radical error, with respect to the object of 
this branch of instruction, proceeds the custom 
of requiring children to parse, year after year, 
without applying the knowledge of principles 
thus acquired, to any useful purpose. We 
would by no means have parsing laid aside; 
but we would have it always pursued in con^ 
nexion with practical exercises in speaking and 
writing the language. 

We would commence with proposing some 
examples of very bad grammar for correction. 
Such a sentence as " Bim loves /." " Is this a 
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correct mode of speaking/' we would say. The 
answer would of course be, " No." " Why 
not ?" " Because it is not common or custo- 
mary for people to speak so." " How would 
you correct it ?" " Ht loves me.*' " Why is 
this more correct?^ " Because it is according 
to the style "of our books and the conversation 
of intelligent people." The pupil is thus 
brought at once to the origin of the principles 
of grammar, viz: the usage of educated peo- 
ple. A great many more simple examples 
should be proposed, for the children to correct 
merely from their knowledge of correct usage, 
before any attempt at systematic instruction is 
made. ^ 

More doubtful passages should then be pro- 
posed; and when the children find themselves 
at a loss to determine what correct usage re- 
quires, which from their limited knowledge of 
the language must soon happen, the teacher 
should propose a remedy in a system of gram- 
mar, taking care to inform his class that this 
grammar is a collection of laws, rules, and 
forms, founded solely on the usage of the best 
writers. Having thus shown the necessity and 
origin of a system of grammar, he may pro- 
ceed to make his class acquainted with its na- 
ture and details. 

He should endeavour to give them some idea 
of the number of words in the language, and 
the necessity of dividing them into classes, in 
order to establish any rules for their use in 
writing and speaking; and he should promise 
to make them acquainted with these classes, 
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one by one. In order to do this, perhaps the 
best method is that recommended in several 
late works* on education, viz: to give the pupil 
a sentence in some book, and after explaining 
that a noun is the name of a thing, to require 
him to pick out all the nouns in the sentence, 
and afterwards proceed in the same manner 
with the other parts of speech. 

When the pupil has learned to distinguish 
the parts of speech, something of their con- 
nexion and mutual dependence should be ex- 
plained; but befor^ the teacher has proceeded 
far in this stage of instruction, he will find it 
necessary to place some easy and intelligible 
manual of grammar in. the hands of his pupils. 
They will receive it as a favour; for they have 
already become in some measure acquainted 
with its necessity and use; and in learning its 
forms and rules by heart, they will be constant- 
ly recognizing something which has been the 
subject of their previous oral instruction. ' 

While they are learning the rules, &c. from 
the book, it would be well to have the recita- 
tion of each day closed with examples of false 
grammar for correction, adapted to the lesson 
of the day; and as soon as the class is suffi- 
ciently advanced, a written exercise of the 
same sort should be required two or three 
times in a week. 

Written exercises of another description, 
viz: original compositions, properly form the 
next stage of instruction in the use of our 

* See Appendix— Instruction in Onmunar. 
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language. In his first essays of this sort, the 
pupil should always be directed to attempt 
something of the narrative or descriptive sort. 
An account of an afternoon's walk, with a de- 
scription of some of the most striking objects 
which presented themselves to his notice, a 
description of some animal, or building, or 
machine, or process of mechanic art, or a story 
of some little adventure of his own — in short, 
almost any thing in which he has a personal 
interest, or which he has seen and examined, 
may furnish a suitable subject for his first 
theme. But subjects of a general or abstract 
nature, such as hope, fear, ambition, time, mis- 
fortune, prosperity, &c. are most discouraging 
topics for school children. They have never 
been accustomed to think and reflect on such 
subjects^ and therefore should not be required 
to write upon them. But whatever they have 
been used to think and converse about, what- 
ever interests them and occupies their hours of 
relaxation and freedom, may very properly fur- 
nish topics for writing. 

Locke, whose opinions *on education are ac- 
quiring new authority in exact proportion to 
the increasing li^ht and intelligence of the 
community on that important subject, has of- 
fered the following remarks on the practice of 
requiring youn^ persons to write formal themes 
on abstract subjects. 

"As to themes, they have, I confess, the pre- 
tence of something useful, which is to teach 
people to speak handsomely and well on any 
subject^ which, if It could l)c attained this way, 
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Aatrtmomy. 

" What wonders of Wisdom are seen in the exact re- 
gularity of the revolutionB of the heayenlj bodies ! Nor 
was there ever any thing that has contributed to enlarge 
my apprehensions of the immense power of Grod, the 
magnificence of his creation, and his own transcendent 
grandeur, so much as the little portion of astronomy 
which I have been able to attain. And I would not only 
recommend it to young students, for the same purposes, 
but I would persuade all mankind, if it were possible, to 

Sdn some degree of acquaintance with the vastness, the 
stances and the motions of the planetary worlds on the 
same account." 

WqUm. 

The principal objection, made to the intro- 
duction of astronomy, as a branch of study in 
our common schools, is the expense of appa- 
ratus and books. This objection is by no 
means sufficiently well grounded, to render its 
entire exclusion, even from the most ordinary 
schools, a matter of necessity. A pair of 
twelve inch globes, and copies of two or three 
good writers on astronomy, for the master's 
use, should be furnished, at the public expense, 
for every school house which is built. A teacher 
of tolerable ingenuity, can furnish all the other 
apparatus which is necessary for illustrating 
his instructions, with very little trouble to him- 
self. 

We would recommend that astronomy should 
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be taught, in common schools, principally hj 
lectures, accompanied with examinations of 
the pupils^ and that these lectures should fre- 
quently take place in the open air. 

Instead of putting a text book in the hands 
of the pupils, and requiring them to commit a 
hundred definitions to begin with, we would 
\ {take them into the open air, on a clear star- 
light evening, place the celestial globe before 
/ them, and having adjusted it properly, we 
' would point out the most important constella- 
tions, and show their pictures on the globe. 
We would then point out such of the planets 
as were visible, and inform the class why they 
were not placed on the globe as well as the 
fixed stars. 

If. the study were commenced in this man- 
ner, there is not one child in fifty who would 
not immediately take an interest in it, and be 
anxious to know more of the globe, its uses and 
its curious and wonderful relations with the 
universe. This curiosity being awakened, the 
teacher will find no difficulty in fixing in the 
minds of his pupils the names and uses of each 
and every part of the globe. He may then be- 
gin to teach them how to perform problems, 
beginning with the simplest, and proceeding 
to the more difficult. Instead of giving them 
text books, with directions for performing pro- 
blems, let him enunciate, distinctly and clearly, 
what he wishes to be done; then let him per- 
form the problem himself, explaining each 
step as he goes on; and, lastly, assist each 
pupil till he can perform it himself.* One 
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new problem, at each lesson, will be sufficient; 
but there should be very frequent reviews, and 
no problem should be forgotten after it is once 
learnt. Indeed, where the pupil is obliged to 
depend entirely upon his eye, or upon his own 
powers of accurate observation, in order to 
learn the problem— where there is no bool^ to 
help him out, and make up for the deficiency 
of industry on his own part, there will be little 
danger of his forgetting the problems. 

While the pupils are learning the use of 
globes, in this manner, the teacher may give 
them occasional lectures on the different parts 
of descriptive astronomy, using diagrams on 
the black board, for illustrating^ the solar sys- 
tem, the phenomenon of the seasons, tides, Sec; 
and he should be careful to follow up each lec- 
ture with an examination of the class so as to 
satisfy himself that each pupil understands the 
subject. Indeed he should encourage them to 
question him even.during the course of his lec- 
ture, when they wish any thing to be more fully 
explained; for although 'we use the term lec- 
ture to express this method of oral instruction, 
we would wish it to be of the most familiar 
character, entirely excluding every thing which 
savours of solemn circumstance and formality. 

During this course of instruction no text 
books will be necessary for the class; but the 
pupils may take notes of the lectures, as libe- 
rally as they please, and read them to the teach- 
er; this, however, should not supersede the 
practice of examinations, in which the pupil 
should answer without recourse to his notes. 
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The method here proposed is particularly 
intended for schools in which it would be con- 
sidered too expensive to furnish the pupils 
with text books on astronomy. In schools 
where no objection would be made to the ex- 
pense, the free use of oral instruction, both in 
the school room and in the open air will be 
found an important auxiliary to the common 
course of instruction. 

We will conclude this essay with a short 
quotation from Locke on the mode of instruc- 
tion in astronomy. 

^' When he understands addition and sub- 
traction, he may then be advanced farther in 
geography, and after he is acquainted with the 
poles, zones, pai^Uel circles, and meridians, 
be taught longitude and latitude, and by them 
be made to understand the use of maps, and 
by the numbers placed on their sides, to know 
the respective situation of countries, and how 
to find them out on the terrestrial globe« Which 
when he can readily do, he may then be en- 
tered in the celestial ; and there going over all 
the circles again, with a more particular obser- 
vation of the ecliptic or zodiac, to fix them all 
very clearly and distinctly in his mind, he may 
be taught the figure and position of the several 
constellations, which may be showed him first 
upon the globe, and then in the heavens. 

" When that, is done, and he knows pretty 
well the constellations of this our hemisphere, 
it may be time to give him some notions of this 
our planetary world, and to that purpose it 
may not be amiss to make him a draught of 
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the Copernican system; and therein explain to 
him the situation of the planets, their respec- 
tive distances from the sun, the centre of their 
revolutions. This will prepare him to under- 
stand the motion and theory of the planets, the 
most easy and natural way. For, since astro- 
nomers no longer doubt of the motion of the 
planets about the sun, it is fit he should pro- 
ceed upon that hypothesis, which is not only 
the simplest and least perplexed for a learner, 
but also the likeliest to be true in itself. But 
in this,'as in all other parts of instruction, great 
care must be taken with children, to begin 
with that which is plain and simple, and to 
teach them as little as can be at once, and settle 
that well in their heads, before you proceed to 
the next, or any thing new in that science. 
Give them first one single idea, and see that 
they take it right, and perfectly comprehend it, 
before you go any farther; and then add some 
other simple idea, which lies next in your way 
to what you aim at; and so proceeding by gen- 
tle and insensible steps, children, without con- 
fusion and amazement, will have their under- 
standings opened, and their thoughts extended, 
farther than could have been expected. And 
when any one has learned any thing himself, 
there is no such way to fix it in his memory, 
and to encourajg^e him to go on, as to set him 
to teach it others." 
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ESSAY X. 

NcUural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

'^ Ab theiphereof obserration it enlarged, and the pa^e* 
of history, or the fields of science, are explored, the mind 
accustomed to accurate investigation will not rest con- 
tent with less than satisfactory evidence, either in morals 



or science." 



Mnott. 



A MOMRirr's reflection is enough to satisfy 
any candid mind that the demonstrative and 
practical method of instruction is the only 
suitable one for any of the branches of naturad 
science. A mere recitation of text books, 
without experiments and demonstrations is 
nearly useless, as it furnishes a parcel of words 
without the corresponding ideas — a smattering 
of science without those habits of observation 
and reflection which are indispensable to any 
practical acquaintance with scientific subjects. 

Apparatus of some sort is indispensable for 
instruction in natural philosophy. But it is 
not necessary that it should be expensive. All 
the apparatus which is necessary for illustrat- 
ing the laws of mechanics, and the more ob- 
vious properties of matter may be obtained at 
a trifling expense. A full illustration of the prin- 
ciples, of pneumatics, electricity and optics 
will require rather more expensive apparatus; 
but the sum required for a tolerably complete 
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course of experiments, in natural philosophy, 
vfiW not be large enough to deter intelligent 
school committees from providing the whole 
at the public expense. 

The apparatus for experiments in chemistry 
is more expensive, and the constant consump- 
tion of materials adds an important item; so 
that for some time to come we can hardly hope 
to see this science taught, upon the demon- 
strative system, in any but our highest schools. 

Wherever these sciences are introduced into 
our schools, however, we would recommend 
the use of experiments and lectures to as great 
an. extent as circumstances will allow. No 
amount of study of the text book will fix their 
principles so firmly in the mind as a course 
of experiments, performed before the class, and 
followed by, a careful examination of the pu- 
pils, in order to determine how far each experi- 
ment is understood by them. 

Before the instructer attempts to perform 
the experiments, for any given day, in the 
presence of his class, he should go over them 
carefully by himself, until he has acquired, not 
only a proper understanding of their princi- 
ples, but a degree of skill, adroitness and cool- 
ness in the performance, which is the result of 
practice alone. The art of explaining them in 
such a manner as to be understood by young 
pupils, is by no means a common attainment. 
Of course it requires a thorough knowledge 
of .the subject. But this is not enough. It re- 
quires also an acquaintance with the language, 
t]K>ught8, and habits of mind peculiar to chil- 
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dren; a willingness to d<»ceiid to their imper* 
feet conceptions; and a certain tact, which we 
have before observed to be so >neees8ary in or- 
der to gain the true avenues to the youthful 
understanding. ^ 

In order to prevent the pupil from content- 
ing himsetf with merely reciting the words of 
the text book; the instructer should encourage 
him to express himself in his own language, 
and should examine rigidly his knowledge of 
the meaning of terms; requiring ex tempore 
definitions j not only of the new and peculiar 
terms which present themselves in the lesson, 
but of those common terms which children,^ 
and grown persons too, habitually use without 
any distinct notions of their true meaning. 
This process often ^>ceasions surprise in the 
mind of the teacher at the unimagined extent 
of his pupil's ignorance. On questioning him 
concerning the meaning of the most comnioQ 
words, he often discovers that the young tyro 
has been using terms, scientific as well as unsci- 
entific, every day without understanding what 
they really meant, like the honest man in the 
play, who had been speaking prose all his life 
time, without knowing what prose was. 

A proper selection of text books, in natural 
philosophy and chemistry, is of considerable 
importance. 

It must be acknowledged that there is a suffi- 
cient supply of them, such as they are, and 
many are ofiered at a marvellously cheap rate, 
r But a shilling picture book will not answer the 
purpose* A masud eontaiiiiDg a mere dry 
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ennmeration of the leading principles of the 
science is little better. 

There must be illustration— reasoning^-— ob- 
jections started and answered — and a lively dis- 
cussion of each theory and law. A text book 
of such a character meets the youthful mind 
half way, and clears up every doubt that arises. 
It lays aside the dictatorial air of the professor, 
and assumes the character of a delightful and 
interesting companion. Such a book is the 
Conversations on Chemistry, deservedly the 
most popular of all treatises of natural sci- 
ence. The Conversations on Natural Philoso- 
phy,* by the same accomplished author, may 
lay a just claim to similar praise. 

* There is a great deal of difierence in the edition* of 
the converBations of Mrs. Marcet. We have examined, 
and used several American and Enfflish editions, and 
have no hesitation in assigning the highest place to those 
which have been published under the superintendence of 
Dr. Thomas P. Jones. His edition of the Conversationf 
on Natural Philosophy is rendered particularlv valuable 
by the correction of all the errors in the body of the work, 
and by the great care which he has taken to construct his 
questions for examination in such a manner as to require 
a faitiiful study and correct understanding of the text, in 
order to their beinfir answered. This could only have 
been done by one thoroughly versed in the science. 

The same genUeman nas rendered a very important 
service to the cause of education by his improved edition 
of the Conversations on Chemistry, published under the 
following title. 

<' New Conversations on Chemistry, adapted to the 
present state of that science ; wherein its elements are 
clearly and familiarly explained. With one hundred and 
eighty engravings illustrative of the subject; appropriate 
questiotts ; a list of experiments, tnd a glofiaiy, on the 
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Amndatioii of Mrt . Maicet's ' Conyemtkmf on Che* 
xnistry.' By Thomas P. Jones^ M. D. Professor of Che- 
mistry in tne Medical Department of the Columbian 
College, Washington City." 

The adaptation of the work to the present state of che* 
mical science, the accuracy of the text, and number and 
beautiful execution of the engraved illustrations, give thia 
edition a very great advantage over every other that haa 
Appeared. 
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ESSAT XI. 

Languages. 

" It if generally allowed that a g^^eat deme of jiro- 
ficieaey can never be attained in the study of our native 
t<^ffue, without the knottrledge of some other language 
with which it may be compared." 

Ed, df Parwl'M Frund 

The natural method of learning languages, 
that of acquiring the facts before the philoso- 
phy', the words before the grammar of a lan- 
guage, is rapidly gaining ground, both in our 
own and in foreign countries. One of the ear- 
liest advocates for this method, the celebrated 
John Locke, has so well described, and so ably 
recommended it, that we have rather chosen 
to quote his language, than to trust in so im- 
portant a discussion, to our own powers of ar- 
gument. 

Speaking of the mode of teaching the Latin 
language, he says:-— 

'' But how necessary soever Latin be to some, 
and is thought to be to others, to whom.it is 
of no manner of use or service, yet the ordi- 
nary way of learning it in a grammar school, 
is that, which having had thoughts about, I 
cannot be forward to encourage. The reasons 
against it are so evident and cogent, that they 
have prevailed with some intelligent persons 
to quit the ordinary road, not without success, 
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though the method made use of was not ex« 
actly that which I imagine the easiest, and in 
short is this: to trouble the child with no gram- 
mar at all, but to have Latin, as English has 
been, without the perplexity of rules, talked 
into him; for, if you will consider it, Latin is 
no more unknown to a child, when he comes 
into the world, than English: and yet he learns 
English without master, rule, or grammar: 
and so might he Latin too, as Tully did, if he 
had somebody always to talk to him in this 
language. And when we so often see a French 
woman teach an English girl to speak and read 
French perfectly in a year or two, without any 
rule of grammar, or any thing else but prat- 
tling to her, 1 cannot but wonder, how gentle- 
men have been overseen this way for their 
sons, and thought them tnore dull or incapable 
than their daughters. 

" If, therefore, a man could be got, who, him- 
self speaking good Latin, would always be 
about your son, talk constantly to him, and 
suffer him to speak or read nothing else, this 
will be the true and genuine way, and that 
which I would propose, not only as the easiest 
and best, wherein a child might, without pains 
or (^hiding, get a language, which others are 
wont to be whipped for at school, six or seven 
years together; but also as that, wherein at the 
same time he might have his mind and man- 
ners formed, and he be instructed to boot in 
several sciences, such as are a good part of 
geography, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, 
besides some parts or history, and all other 
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parts of knowledge of things, that fall under 
the senses, and require little more than me- 
mory. For there, if we would take the true 
way, our knowledge should begin, and in those 
things be laid the foundation ^ and not in the 
abstract notions of logic and metaphysics, 
which are fitter to amuse, than inform the un- 
derstanding, in its first setting out toward'S 
knowledge. When young men have had their 
heads employed a while in those abstract spe- 
culations, without finding the success and im- 
provement, or that use of them which they ex- 
pected, they are apt to have mean thoughts 
either of learning or themselves; they are 
tempted to quit their studies, and throw away 
their books, as containing nothing but hard 
words, and empty sounds; or else to conclude, 
that if th^re be any real knowledge in them, 
they themselves have not understandings capa- 
ble of it. That this is so, perhaps I could as- 
sure you upon my own experience. Amongst 
other things to be learned by a young gentle- 
man in this method, whilst others of his age 
are wholly taken up with Latin and languages, 
I may also set down geometry for one, having 
known a young gentleman, bred something 
after this way, able to demonstrate several pro- 
positions in Euclid, before he was thirteen. 

'^But if such a man cannot be got, who 
speaks good Latin, and, being able to instruct 
your son in all these parts of knowledge, will 
undertake it by this method; the next best is 
to have him taught as near this way as may be, 
which is by taking some easy and pleasant 

H 
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book, such as ^sop's Fables, and writing the 
English translation, (made as literal as it can 
be,) in one line, and the Latin words, which 
answer each of them, just over it in another. 
These let him read every day over and over 
again, till he perfectly understands the Latin; 
and then go on to another fable, till he be also 
perfect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to 
keep it in his memory. And when he comes 
to write, let these be set him for copies; which, 
with the exercise of his hand, will also advance 
him in Latin. This being a more imperfect 
way than by talking Latin unto him, the for- 
mation of the verbs first, and afterwards the 
declensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly 
learnt by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance 
with the genius and manner of the Latin tongue, 
which varies the signification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages do, by par- 
ticles prefixed, but by changing the last sylla- 
bles. More than this of grammar I think he 
need not have, till he can read himself ' Sanctii 
Minerva,' with Scioppius and Perizonius's 
notes. 

'' In teaching of children this too, I think, it 
is to be observed, that in most cases, where 
they stick, they are not to be farther puzzled, 
by putting them upon finding it out them- 
selves; as by asking such questions as these, 
viz. — Which is the nominative case in the sen- 
tence they are to construe? or demanding what 
' aufero* signifies, to lead them to the knowledge 
what * abstulere' signifies, &c. when they can- 
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not readily tell. This wastes time only in dis- 
turbing themj for whilst they are learning, and 
applying themselves with attention, they are to 
be kept in good humour, and every thing made 
easy to them, and as pleasant as possible. 
Therefore, wherever they are at a stand, and 
are willing to go forwards, help them present- 
ly over the difficulty without any rebuke or 
chiding: remembering that, where harsher 
ways are taken, they are the effect only of 
pride and peevishness in the teacher, who ex- 
pects children should instantly be masters of 
as much as he knows: whereas he should 
rather consider, that his business is to settle 
in them habits, not angrily to inculcate rules, 
which serve for little in the conduct of our 
lives I at least are of no use to children, who 
forget them as soon as given. In sciences 
where their reason is to be exercised, I will 
not deny, but this method may sometimes be 
Varied, and difficulties proposed on purpose to 
excite industry, and accustom the mind to em- 
ploy its whole strength and sagacity in reason- 
ing. But yet, I guess, this is not to be done to 
children whilst very young; nor at their en- 
trance upon any sort* of knowledge: then every 
thing of itself is difficult, and the great use and 
skill of a teacher is to make all as easy as he 
can. But particularly in learning of languages 
there is least occasion for posing of children. 
For languages being to be learned byrote,cus- 
tom,*and memory, are then spoken in greatest 
perfection, when all rules of grammar are ut- 
terly forgotten. I grant the grammar of a 
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language is sometimes very carefully to be 
studied: but it is only to be studied by a grown 
man, when he applies himself to the under- 
standing of any language critically, which is 
seldom the business of any but professed scho- 
lars. This, I think, will be agreed to, that, if 
a gentleman be to study any language, it ought 
to be that of his own country, that he may un- 
derstand the language, which he has constant 
use of, with the utmost accuracy. 

" There is yet a farther reason, why masters 
and teachers should raise no difficulties to their 
scholars^ but, on the contrary, should smooth 
their way, and r^dily help them forwards, 
where they find them stop. Children's minds 
are narrow and weak, and usually susceptible 
but of one thought at once. Whatever is in a 
child's head, fills it for the time, especially if 
set on with any passion. It should therefore 
be the skill and art of the teacher, to clear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilst they are 
learning of any thing, the better to- make room 
for what he would instil into them, that it may 
be received with attention and application, 
without which it leaves no impression. The 
natural temper of children disposes their minds 
to wander. Novelty alone takes them; what- 
evjer that presents, they are presently eager to 
have a taste of, and are as soon satiated with 
it. They quickly grow weary of the same 
thing, and so have almost their whole delight 
in change and variety. It is a contradicth)n to 
the natural state of childhood, for them to fix 
their fleeting thoughts. Whether this be 
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owing^ to the temper of their brains, or the 
quickness or instability of their animal spirits, 
over which the mind has not yet got a full com- 
mand; this is visible, that it is a pain to chil- 
dren to keep their thoughts steady to any thing. 
A lasting continued attention is one of the 
hardest tasks can be imposed on them: and 
therefore, he that requires their application, 
should endeavour to make what he proposes as 
grateful and agreeable as possible; at least, h^ 
ought to care not to join any displeasing or 
frightful idea with it. If they come not to 
their books with some kind of liking and re- 
lish, it is no wonder their tlioughts should be 
perpetually shifting from what disgusts them, 
and seek better entertainment in more pleasing 
objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. 

" It is, I know, the usual method of tutors, to 
endeavour to procure attention in their s'cho- 
lars, and to fix their minds to the business in 
hand, by rebukes and corrections, if they find 
them ever so little wandering* But such treat- 
ment is sure to produce the quite contrary ef- 
fect. Passionate words or blows from the tu- 
tor fill the child *s mind with terror and af- 
frightment, which immediately takes it wholly 
up, and leaves no room for other impressions. 
I believe there is nobody, that reads this, but 
may recollect, what disorder hasty or impe- 
rious words from his parents or teachers have 
caused in his thoughts; how for the time it has 
turned his brains, so that he scarce knew what 
was said by, or to him: he presently lost the 

H 2' 
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sight of what he was upon; his mind was filled 
with disorder and contusion, and in that state 
was no longer capable of attention to any thing 
else. 

"It is true, parents and governors ought to 
settle and establish their authority, by an awe 
over the minds of those under their tuition | 
and to rule them by that: but when they have 
got an ascendant over them, they should use it 
with great moderation, and not make them- 
selves such scarecrows, that their scholars 
should always tremble in their sight. Such an 
austerity may make their government easy to 
themselves, but of very little use to their pu- 
pils. It is impossible children should learn 
iiny thing, whilst their, thoughts are possessed 
and disturbed with any passion, especially fear, 
which makes the strongest impression on their 
yet tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind 
in an easy calm teniper, when you would have 
it receive your instructions, or any increase of 
knowledge. It* is as impossible to draw fair 
and regular characters on a trembling mind, 
as on a shaking paper. 

•' The great skill of a teacher is to get and 
keep the attention of his scholar: whilst he has 
that, he is sure to advance as fast as the learn- 
er's abilities will carry him; and without that, 
all his bustle and pother will be to little or no 
purpose. To attain this, he should make the 
child comprehend, (as much as may be,) the 
usefulness of what he teaches him; and let him 
see, by what he has learned, that he can do 
something which he could not do before; 
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something which gives him some power and 
real advantage above others, who are ignorant 
of it. To this he should add sweetness in all 
his instructions; and by a certain tenderness in 
his whole carriage, make the child sensible 
tliat he loves him, and designs nothing but his 
good; the only way to beget love in the child, 
which will make him hearken to his lessons, 
and relish what he teaches him. 

'* Nothing but obstinacy should meet with 
any imperiousness or rough usage. All other 
faults should be corrected with a gentle hand; 
and kind encouraging words will work better 
and more effectually upon a willing mind, and 
even prevent a good deal of that perverseness, 
which rough and imperious usage often pro- 
duces in well-disposed and generous minds. 
It is true, obstinacy and wilful neglects must 
be mastered, even though it cost blow&^o do 
it: but I am apt to think perverseness in the 
pupils is often the effect of frowardness in the 
tutor: and that most children would seldom 
have deserved blows, if needless and misap- 
plied roughness had not taught them ill-nature, 
and given them an aversion to their teacher 
and all that comes from him. 

^'Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadiness, 
and wandering of thought, are the natural 
faults of childhood; and therefore, whei» they 
are not observed to be wilful, are to be men- 
tioned softly, and gained upon by time. If 
every slip of this kind produces anger and 
rating, the occasions of rebuke and cori*ections 
will return so often, that the tutor will be a 
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constant terror and uneasiness to his pupils^ 
which one thing is enough to hinder their pro* 
fiting by' his lessons, and to defeat all his me- 
thods of instruction. 

^ Let the awe he has got upon their minds 
be so tempered with the constant marks oF 
tenderness and good will, that affection may 
spur them to their duty, and make them find a 
pleasure in complying with his dictates. This 
will bring them with satisfaction to their tutor; 
make them hearken to him, as to one who is 
their friend, that cherishes them, and takes 
pains for their good; this will keep their 
thoughts easy and free, whilst they are with 
him, the only temper wherein the mind is ca- 
pable of receiving new informations, and of 
admitting into itself those impressions, which 
if not taken and retained, all that they and their 
teacliftr do together is lost labour; there is 
much uneasiness, and little learning. 

" When, by this way of interlining Latin and 
English one with another, he has got a mode- 
rate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may 
then be advanced a little farther to the reading 
of some other easy Latin book, such as Justin, 
or Eutropius; and to make the reading and 
understanding of it the less tedious and difH- 
cult to him, let him help himself, if he please, 
with the English translation. Nor let the ob- 
jection, that lie will then know it only by rote, 
fright any one. This, when well considered, 
is not of any moment against, but plainly for, 
this way of learning a language; for languages 
are only to be learned by rote; and a man, who 
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doe« not speak English or Latin perfectly by 
rote, so that having thought of the thing he 
"would speak of, his tongue of course, without 
thought of rule or grammar, falls into the pro- 
per expression and idiom of that language, does 
not speak it well, nor is ^master of it. And I 
would fain have any one name to me that 
tongue, that any one can learn or speak as he 
should do, by the rules of grammar. Lan- 
guages were made not by rules or art, but by 
accident, and the common use of the people. 
And he that will speak them well, has no other 
rule but that; nor any thing to trust to but his 
memory, and the habit of speaking after the 
fashion learned from those that are allowed to 
speak properly, which, in other words, is only 
to speak by rote. 

'^It will possibly be asked here, is grammar 
then of no use? And have those who have 
taken so much pains in reducing several lan- 
guages to rules and observations, who have 
writ so much about declensions and conjuga- 
tions, about concords and syntaxis, lost their 
labour, and been learned to no purpose? I say 
not so; grammar has its place too. But this I 
think I may say, there is more stir a great deal 
made with it than there needs, and those are 
tormented about it, to whom it does not at all 
belongif I mean children, at the age wherein 
they are usually perplexed with it in grammar 
schools. « 

"There is nothing more evident, than that 
Janguages learned by rote serve well enough 
for the common affairs of life, and ordinary 
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commerce. Nay, persons of quality of the 
softer sex, and such of them as have spent 
their time in well-bred company, show us, that 
this plain natural way, without the least study 
or knowledge of grammar, can carry them to a 
great degree of elegancy and politeness in their 
language: and there are ladies who, without 
knowing what tenses and participles, adverbs 
and prepositions are, speak as properly, and as 
correctly, (they might take it for an ill compli- 
ment, if I said as any country schoolmaster,) 
as most gentlemen who have been bred up in 
the ordinary methods of grammar schools. 
Grammar, therefore, we see may be spared in 
some cases. The question then will be, To 
whom should it be taught, and when? To this 
I answer, 

" 1 . Men learn languages for the ordinary 
intercourse of society, and communication of 
thoughts in common life, without any farther 
design in their use of them. And for this pur- 
pose the original way of learning a language 
by conversation not only serves well enough, 
but is to be preferred as the most expedite, 
proper, and natural. Therefore, to this use of 
language one may answer, that grammar is not 
necessary. This so many of my readers must 
be forced to allow, as understand what I here 
say, and who conversing with others^nder- 
stand them without having ever been taught 
the grammar of the English tongue :t which I 
suppose is the case of incomparably the great- 
est part of Englishmen; of whom I have never 
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yet known any one who learned his mother- 
tongue by rules. 

"2. Others there are, the greatest part of 
whose business in this world is to be done with 
their tongues, and with their pens; and to 
those it is convenient, if not necessary, that 
they should speak properly and correctly, 
whereby they may let their thoughts into other 
men's minds the more easily, and with the 
greater impression. Upon this account it is, 
that any sort of speaking, so as will make him 
be understood, is not thought enough for a 
gentleman. He ought to study grammar^ 
amongst the other helps of speaking well; but 
it must be the grammar of his own tongue, of 
the language he uses, that he may understand 
his own country speech nicely, and speak it 
properly, without shocking the ears of those it 
is addressed to with solecisms and offensive ir- 
regularities. And to this purpose grammar is 
necessary; but it is the grammar only of their 
own proper tongues, and to those only who 
would take pains in cultivating their language, 
and in perfecting their styles. Whether all 
gentlemen should not do this, I leave to be 
considered, since the want of propriety, and 
grammatical exactness, is thought very mis- 
becoming one of that rank, and usually draws 
on one guilty of such faults the censure of 
having had a lower breeding, and worse com- 
pany than suits with his Quality. If this be so, 
(as I suppose it is,) it will be matter of won- 
der, why young gentlemen are forced to learn 
the grammars of foreign and dead languages, 
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and are never once told of the grammar of their 
own tongues: they do not so much as know 
there is any such thing, much less is it made 
their business to be instructed in it. Nor is 
their own language ever proposed to them as 
worthy their care and cultivating, though they 
have daily use of it, and are not seldom in the 
future course of their lives judged of, by their 
handsome or awkward way of expressing them- 
selves in it. Whereas the languages whose 
grammars they have been so much employed 
in, are such as probably they shall scarce ever 
speak or write; or, if. upon occasion this should 
happen, they shall be excused for the mistakes 
and faults they make in it. Would not a Chi- 
nese, who took notice of this way of breeding, 
be apt to imagine, that all our young gentle- 
men were designed to be teachers and profes- 
sors of the dead languages of foreign countries, 
and not to be men of business in their own? 

" 3. There is a third sort of men, who apply 
themselves to two or three foreign, dead, (and 
which amongst us are called the learned,) lan- 
guages, make them their study, and pique 
themselves upon their skill in them. No 
doubt those who propose to themselves the 
learning of any langpiage with this view, and 
would be critically exact in it, ought carefully 
to study the grammar of it. I would not be 
mistaken here, as if this were to undervalue 
Greek and Latin: I grant these are languages 
of great use and excellency; and a man can 
have no place amongst the learned, in this part 
of the world, who is a stranger to them. But 
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the knowledge a gentleman ivould ordinarily 
draw for his use, out of the Roman and Greek 
writers, I think hd may attain without studying 
the grammars of those tongues, and, by bare 
reading, may come to understand them suffi- 
ciently for all his purposes. How much far- 
ther he shall at any time be concerned to look 
into the grammar and critical niceties of either 
of these tongues, he himself will be able to de- 
termine, when he comes to propose to himself 
the study of any thing that shall require it, 
which brings me to the other part of the in- 
quiry, viz. 

**'When grammar should be taught?' 

"To which, upon the premised grounds, the 
answer is obvious, viz. 

"That if grammar ought to be taught at any 
time, it must be to one that can speak the lan- 
guage already: how else can he be taught the 
grammar of it? This, at least, is evident from 
the practice of the wise and learned nations 
amongst the ancients. They made it a part of 
education to cultivate their own, not foreign 
tongues. The Greeks counted all other na- 
tions barbarous, and had a contempt for their 
languages. And, though the Greek learning 
grew in credit amongst the Romans, towards 
the end of their commonwealth, yet it was the 
Roman tongue that was made the study of 
their youth: their own language they were to 
make use of, and therefore it was their own 
language they were instructed and exercised in. 

"But more particularly to determine the 
proper season for grammar^ I do not see how 

I 
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it can reasonably be made any one's study, but 
as an introduction to rhetoric: when it is 
thought time to put any one upon the care of 
polishing his tongue, and of speaking better 
than the illiterate, then is the time for him to 
be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not 
before. For grammar being to teach men not 
to speak, but to speak correctly, and according 
, to the exact rules of the tongue, which is one 
part of elegancy, there is little use of the one 
to him that has no need of the other; where 
rhetoric is not necessary grammar may be 
spared. I know not why any one should waste 
his time and beat his head about the Latin 
grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, 
or make speeches, and write despatches in it. 
When any one finds in himself a necessity or 
disposition to study any foreign language to 
the bottom, and to be nicely exact in the know- 
ledge of it, it will be time enough to take a 
grammatical survey of it. If his use of it be 
only to understand some books writ in it with- 
out a critical knowledge of the tongue itself, 
reading alone, as I have said, will attain this 
end, without charging the mind with the mul- 
tiplied rules and intricacies of grammar." 

The method of studying languages, thus re- 
commended by Locke, is now practised in the 
University of London, and in many distin- 
guished seminaries on the continent of Europe* 
It is also introduced extensively in this coun- 
try, and text books, with interlined translations, 
have been prepared for the study of French, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, &c. Walker's New La- 
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tin Reader, prepared with reference to this 
method of instruction, is a very suitable book 
for commencing the study of the Latin lan- 
guage. It consists of De THomme's Historia 
Sacra, and extracts from various Latin au- 
thors, accompanied with an interlined transla- 
tion for learning the lessons, the pure text be- 
ing presented in another part of the volume, 
for the purpose of recitation. The proper 
mode of using books of this description has 
already been shown in the extract from Locke, 
viz. to require a perfect knolvledge of each 
lesson before learning the next^ so that the pu- 
pil can give the English of each Latin word in 
the lesson, independently of its connexion with 
the context; and also can give the Latin for the 
corresponding English words in the same man- 
ner. An hour in each day, devoted to this 
method of study, will soon furnish a consider- 
able stock of words. When the pupil has 
thus acquired a portion of the facts of the lan- 
guage, he may properly attend to its philoso- 
phy; and compare its structure with that of 
his vernacular tongue, or of any other language 
which he may have already acquired.* 

* See Appendix. Article Lang^uagea. 
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Logic J Moral Philosophy yimd Political Economy, 

/ '< The knowledge of morality and Christianity is the 
/ absolutely indispensable part of education. For what 
I avails it how knowing a person is, in speculative sci- 
f ence, if he knows not how to be useful and happy?" 
Ns* Burgk. 

Till within a short period, logic, moral phi- 
losophy and the kindred sciences, have only 
been taught in colleges; but they are now in- 
troduced into schools and academies, to a con- 
siderable extent. We see no good reason for 
excluding them from the higher classes^ of 
schools, especially as many of these institutions 
profess to furnish what is equivalent to a col- 
lege education. 

To render the study of logic practically use- 
ful, it should be attended with exercises and 
trials of skill in reasoning and in the detection 
of sophistry. Arguments of various kinds, 
drawn from different authors, should be sub- 
mitted to the pupils for their examination. 
They should be required to analyse and classify 
them, and pronounce upon tbeir soundness, as 
well as to compose arguments. In short, the 
pupil should be taught not only the rules and 
principles of logic, but their application to 
practical purposes. 

The utility of moral and political philosophy 
hardly require to be insisted on, in a free and 
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enlightened country. Every citizen of such a 
country should know something of the grounds 
of political as well as moral science; and it is 
better to make these subjects a portion of the 
regular course of study at school, than to leave 
them to the uncertain and desultory reading 
which may or may not occupy the leisure mo- 
ments of active life. 

A judicious teacher, with a good text book, 
of moral and political philosophy, can scarcely 
fail to make an impression on the mind of his 
pupil, of which the effects will be apparent in 
his subsequent character as a man and a citi- 
zen. Dr. Paley's Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy, has acquired great celebrity^ and, taking 
it as a whole, we know of no other which can 
be compared with it, for good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom. Those portions of the work 
which are particularly intended for British 
readers, the teacher may omit and still retain 
those great principles which are applicable to 
every age and country.* 

At a moment when our whole country is agi- 
tated by discussions concerning its internal po- 
licy, and the true sources of national wealth, 
it surely cannot be deemed impertinent to re- 
commend as a part of school instruction, the 
science of political economy. All the fierce 

* That tiie expense of a text book, in Moral and Poli- 
tical Philosophy^ may not prove an objection fatal to its 
introduction into conunon schools, we take the liberty to 
mention Whitaker's economical school edition with 
questions; sold by Mr. Grigg, and by the booksellers ge- 
nerally. 

i2 
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disputes which we hear concerning the justice 
and propriety of encouraging this or that 
branch of national industry might be prevented 
by the general diffusion of the esfablishedy vndis- 
puted truths of this science. Ignorance is, in 
this, as in many other instances, the parent of 
discord. Should, our children become well 
versed in the treatises of such able writers as 
Say,* the future legislators of our country will 
find it a comparatively easy task to do justice, 
and, at the same time, to satisfy their consti- 
tuents. 

* " Saifs Political Economy. A Treatise on Political 
Economy, or the Production, Distribution, and Consump- 
tion of Wealth. By Jean Baptiste Say. Fourth Ame- 
rican edition, with Additional Notes, by C. C. Biddle, 
Esq. 2 vols, in 1, 8vo.'* 

" The editor of the North American Review, speaking 
of Say, observes, that * he is the most popular, and per- 
haps the most able writer on Political economy since the 
time of Smith.' 

" The editor of the National Gazette and Literary Re- 
gister, speaking of this valuable work, observes— 

" * A fourth and very neat edition (octavo, two vols, in 
one,) of Princeps' excellent translation of Say's Treatise 
on PoUtkal Economy , with Colonel C C. Biddle's valu- 
able notes, and a new preface, has just appeared in this 
city. This work has befin introduced as a text book in 
Harvard University, Brown University, Yale College, 
Augusta College, Kenyon College, Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Dickinson College, Oxford College, &c. It has 
been adopted in like manner in most <? the principal 
Universities on the continent of Europe. The Ameri- 
can editor, who is extensively versed in Political Eco- 
nomy, pronounces it to be the most methodical, compre- 
hensive, and best digested treatise on that science which 
has yet been presented to the world. It is certainly the 
best for the use of students, as a manual, and deserve» 
^e credit of superiority in method and accuracy.' " 
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ESSAY XIU. 

School Libraries^ 

'^ Here let us breathe, and happily institute 
A course of learning, and ingenious studies." 

Shakspeare, 

In every well conducted school, the pupils 
are. found to have a continually increasing de- 
sire for information. They are not satisfied 
v<rith merely what is contained in their text 
books. They desire to learn more of the seve- 
ral subjects which they study at school, than 
these text books contain ; and to extend their 
inquiries to other subjects more or less inti- 
mately connected with the various branches of 
school instruction. 

This thirst for knowledge should be regu- 
lated and directed to proper objects; and there 
is no method by which this can be so readily 
and effectively done, as by the establishment of 
a ^hool library. The mode of collecting it 
must depend on the circumstances of the 
school; but the directors of the school should 
be careful that no mode is resorted to which 
may lead to the introduction of useless or per- 
nicious books. 

When a small number of books is collected, 
the privilege of reading them may very pro- 
perly be made a reward for diligence and cor- 
rect deportment. Such a regulation will be 
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found to have the double advantage of encou- 
raging industry and increasing the desire for 
reading. 

For a school library, books of mere amuse- 
ment can hardly be considered proper. Novels 
and romances should by no means be allowed a 
place; nor should any work be admilted whose 
moral tendency is in the smallest degree ques- 
tionable. Books of history, biography, travels, 
the best poetry, the natural sciences and the 
arts should compose the principal part of such 
a library, and a small number of works in each 
of these departments will be found amply suffi- 
cient for the profitable employment of the lei- 
sure hours of a school-boy. 

Among the various books which may be re- 
commended to the notice of those who are col- 
lecting libraries for schools, we will name such 
as occur to our recollection at the present mo- 
ment, with a few remarks on their character 
and pretensions. 

Harper's Family lAbrary, — This series,, so far 
as it is published, embraces short and popular 
works in the several departments of histyy, 
biography, travels, and natural science, exe- 
cuted by different writers with various degrees 
of ability. Most of the numbers are admirably 
suited for our present purpose. 7%e History of 
Insects^ The Polar Seas and Regions^ the Travels . 
in Africa^ and the Biographies rf Alexander the 
Chreaty Lord Nelson, and the British Sculptors, 
and Painters, are particularly worthy of at- 
tention. 

Lardner's CcAinet of ^story.— The numbers 
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of this series already published are Historiei of 
Scotland^ Francty Netherlands^ part of the IRa- 
tory of England^ and the Outlinea of General 
SLatory. The names of Sir Waiter Scott, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Mr. Grattan, furnish 
sufficient guarantees of the high character of 
these histories. The last mentioned work has 
been fitted for a school text book, and deserves 
notice for its comprehensiveness and impar- 
tiality. It embraces the history of the world 
from the earliest period to the pacification of 
Europe in 181 55 and being furnished with a 
complete set of questions, both for examination 
on the text and on maps, will be found a useful 
auxiliary in the study of geography as well as 
general history. 

Bigland'8 Natural History of Animals^ with 
coloured plates. Bigland*s JNatural History of 
Birdsj with coloured plates. These delightful 
works will need no recommendation to the 
children. The beautiful style in which Grigg's 
American edition is executed, will at once at- 
tract their attention, and the pleasing and po- 
pular descriptions will always render these the , 
favourite books of the pupils. We might apply 
the same observations to the Descriptions of 
Persia^ Turkey^ and Austria^ by Shoberly got 
up in a style similar to the abovementioned 
works on Natural History, and containing a 
mass of very interesting and valuable informa- 
tion concerning those countries, which is no 
where else accessible to, common readers. 

The same publisher has furnished economi- 
cal and beautiful editions of several standard 
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works, which deserve a place in the school li« 
brary. These it will be sufficient to irame with- 
out any remarks. 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature^ in 4 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with eighty-five copper-plates. 

Goldsmith's Poetical and Miscellaneous Works ^ 
complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Tke Poetical Works of Roger Sy CampbeU, Mont* 
gomeryy Lamby and B^rk White^ complete in 1 
vol. 8vo. 

MUtoHj Youngy Gray^ Bealtie and Collinses 
Poetical Worksj complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical WorkSj complete 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Cotoper and TTwmson^s Prose and Poetical 
WorkSj complete in 1 vol, 8vo., including two 
hundred and fifty-seven letters, and sundry 
Poems of Cowper, never before published in 
this country; and of Thomson, a new and in- 
teresting Memoir', and upwards of twenty new 
poems for the first time printed, from his own 
MS. taken from a late edition of the Aldine 
Poets, now publishing in London. 

Any of the works of Miss lEdgeworth^ Mrs, 
Barbauldy Mrs, Opie^ or Miss Jane Taylor^ may 
be admitted into a school library without hesi- 
tation. Happily for the youth of our country, 
the editions of these admirable writings are 
numerous, and copies may be easily obtained. 

^^ Evenings at Homey" should find a place in 
every school library. No other juvenile book 
can be named which comprise^ in the same 
space such a variety of information, so admira- 
bly adapted to the capacities and tastes of the 
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young. Kay's Philadelphia edition of this po* 
pular work is very beautifully illustrated. 

The juvenile annuals published in this coun- 
try, viz. Hie Pearly The Youth's Keepsake^ and 
T%e Casket^ are by no means to be regarded as 
mere books of amusement. The pure vein of 
morality which pervades them, will always se- 
cure their reception into well regulated libra- 
ries for the young. 

Depping's Evening Entertainments may be 
classed among the best of our juvenile publi- 
cations. The title would lead one to suppose 
that it was some trifling aiFair; but it is in re- 
ality a chllection of admirable sketches of na- 
tional manners and peculiarities, in a style well 
adapted for young readers. 

7%c Jlmerican Common-Place Book of Prose, 
A Collection of Eloquent and Interesting Ex- 
tracts from the Writings of American Au- 
thors. By George B. Cheever. This compi- 
lation deserves attention, on account of its fur- 
nishing fair specimens of the writers of our 
country. It is faithfully and judiciously exe- 
cuted. 

To enumerate all the works which are well 
suited to the design of a school library, would 
far exceed the limits of a single essay. We 
have only noticed those which occurred to our 
recollection, as among the first«we should se- 
lect for the purpose. It would be an easy 
matter to fill a volume with the titles of others 
whose claims are but little inferior. 

It is now time to take leave of our readers. 
We have already trespassed too Ipng on their 
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patience; although we cannot but be sensible 
of the scanty justice we have done to the im- 
portant subjects we have considered. We hope, 
however, for indulgence, when it is remember- 
e4 that these essays have been written during* 
the few moments of leisure snatched from the 
Actual toils of a profession, which leaves little 
leisure for connected thought or elaborate com- 
position. 



• 
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APPENDIX. 



EMULATION. 

As there has been much discussion on the 
propriety of addressing, in any system of 
school government, the principle of emulation, 
we have copied from Mr. Wood's " Account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School," published 
at Edinburgh in 1828, the following observa- 
tions, which appear to us "to have set this 
question at rest." 

*< For ourselves we very much incline to the opinion, 
that * a cook might as well resolve to make bread without 
fermentation, as a pedagogue to carry on school without 
emulation: it must be a sad doughy lump without this 
vivifying principle.'* What mi^ht be the state of this 
question, if man, in his present imperfect condition, and 
particularly in its earlier stages, stood in need of no ad- 
. ditional incentive to the pursuit of knowledge or the prac- 
tice of virtue, than the pore love of either, — it is very 
unnecessary to inquire. Surely no one will contend, that 
this is now his actual condition. And, in such circum- 
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■Uneef, can it be wiie in him to deny either to himself, 
or to those entrusted to his charge, the aid of any of 
those additional sttmuUf which Providence in mercv prof- 
fers to supply this natural imperfection ? Or, which of 
those incentives is more noble or animating, than the 
ardent desire implanted in our bosom of rising superior 
to our fellows? How many slumbering faculties has not 
this living principle roused into exertion! To how many 
days of ^toil and waking nights — to how many splendid 
discoveries and inventions — ^to how man^ deeds of virtue 
and exploits of heroism — to how much mdividual happi- 
ness and social improvement, has it not given birth! In 
place of being a base and sordid passion, is it not one 
which burns brightest in the noblest and most generous 
souls? Men may theoretically speak and write affainst 
it,* but he, and he only, who is incapable of excellence, 
will ever refuse ite aid. Fy any attempt to suppress it, 
we may turn it into a less pure channel than that in which 
nature intended it to flow ; but we can never entirely ar- 
rest its course. 

With regard to the feelings of envy, hatred, dus. which 
are said to be gendered by the exercise of emulation, 
we are far from denying, that this principle, like every 
other, is liable to abuse, and may, under improper manage- 
ment, produce the effects ascribed to it. But we can, 
from experience, with confidence pronounce, that these 
are not its necessary fruits. Even in the very moment 
of the most ardent competition, it has been our pleasure 
to witness, times without number, acts of the most firene> 
rous and (tisinterested nature. Some of these, which had 



* It is remarkable that Cowper, who, in his ^* Tiroci- 
num," inveighs so strong!;^ against emulation, in his 
^' Task" evidently laments its ^decay along with the re- 
laxation of discipline in our great public seminaries. 

Discipline at length 
O'erlooked and unemployed fell sick and died : 
Then Study languished, Emulation slept ^ 
And virtue fled. 
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escaped our own obeeryatioiii or been treated at mattera 
of daily oecarrence, have not failed^o attract and draw 
forth the admiration of strangers. 'Who, too, are the 
fondest and most inseparable companions at play hoars, 
but those, who, in their hours of business, most strenu- 
ously resist each other's pretensions ? Such a spectacle 
may excite, in the breast of the theoretical speculator, the 
like feelings of wonder, that arise to the clown, on see- 
ing the friendly intercourse of two barristers, who, but 
the moment before, appeared to him to have contracted 
a deadly quarrel. But it is familiar to all who have had 
the happiness to be educated at a well regulated school. 
To many such we may appeal, whether, in those who 
struggled hard to tear the laurels from their own youth- 
ful brows, they have not found their warmest anil their 
steadiest friends through life : — 

Their early friends, friends of their evil day ; 
Friends in their mirth, friends in their misery too ; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 
Their counsellors, their comforters, and guides : 
Their jo^ in grief, their second bliss in joy , 
Companions of their young desires ; in doubt 
Their oracles: their wings in high pursuit.^ 

All this, however, we confess, must go for nothing, if it 
be true, as is alleged, that the voice or Scripture utterly 
condemns the principle. But where is it that such con- 
demnation has been pronounced? Mr. Campbell sweepingly 
tells us, that * the Apostle Paul expressly proscribed emu- 
lation as one of the works of the flesh.' But if the aposi 
tie, in the passage referred to, is to be considered as pro- 
scribing under tne word * emulation* all generous rivalry, 
as well may be be supposed to have condemned under the 
word ' wrath,' in the same passage, all just and virtuous 
indignation, and under the term * variance,' all diiference 
in sentiment, however honest and sincere. Nor, assured- 
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]y, ii it in the practice of the g^reat apoitle, that we shall 
* find any proscription of this principle. No man knew 
better than he, its (Iredomi nance over the human soul, or 
ever wielded it more powerfully towards the accomplish- 
ment of his own important ends. He tells us himself the 
use which he made of it, in his attempt to convert and 
save his own countrymen, by twitting them with the su- 
perior privileges which the Gentiles, whom they de- 
spised, were now earning to themselves. With an evi- 
dent reference to a passage in one of their prophets, re<p 
cently quoted by him, which contains the following re- 
markable expression recognbing the same principle, ' I 
will provoke you to jealousy by them which are no peo- 
ple ;' the apostle proceeds,^ * I say then. Have they 
•tumbled that they should fall ? God forbid ! But rather 
through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles,/0r 
to provoke them to jealousy. For I speak to you, Gen- 
tiles, inasmuch as I am tne apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office ; if by any means / may provoke to 
emvlattofif them which were my flesh, and might save 
some of them.' Nor can any thing exceed the skill with 
which he employs the like principle, in the management 
of his various churches. To the Macedonians he boasts 
of the forwardness of the church at Corinth to contribute 
for the saints ; while, to the latter, he is careful to com- 
municate this boast, in order that they may show them- 
selves worthy of it. ' I know,' says be to the Corin- 
.thians,t ' the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready i^ 
year ago: and your faith hath provoked very maqy. Tet 
have I sent the brethren, lest our boasting of you should 
be in vain in this behalf; that, as I have said, ye may be 
ready : lest haply if they of Macedonia come with me, and 
find you unprepared, we, that we say not te, should be 
ashamed in this same confident boasting.' What a con- 
trast does tact like this, founded on a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, exhibit, to the visionary schemes, 
which are our present object of consideration ! 



* Rom. xi. 11. 12 Cor. ix. 2. 
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• We would also, from experience, as well ae from the 
reason of the things anxiously impress upon all engaged 
in the education of youth, the deep importance of one 
species of emulation, which is free from some at least of 
the objections that have been made to the other, we mean 
that eager desire to rival and surpass our former selves, 
so well pourtrayed by the poet^ in the following lines : 

A noble emulation heats your breast,* 
And your own fame now robs you of your rest; 
Good actions still must be maintained with gdod. 
As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

♦ 

This species of emulation is attended with the addition- 
al advantage,, that it may be brought into operation in 
private and individual, as well as public education, — in 
the case of him, who, having risen superior to all his for- 
mer companions, has no rivals left him to surpass, and of 
him, who despairs of rivalling those, with whom he is as- 
sociated. To an ingenuous soul what can be a stronger 
excitement to exertion, than brin|;ing to his recollection 
his former achievements, and remmdiiig him, if he begin 
to relax. 



quidquid vita meliore parasti 



Ponendum aequo animo. 

But, above all, it ought to be a leading principle in edn- 
cation, to mark every the slightest improvement on the 
part of those, from whom little had been expected, with 
no less approbation, than their more rapid strides, on 
whom nature or previous education had conferred greater 
advantages." 






Dryden. 
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GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

OF CHILDREN. 

Many of the principles, brought forward at 
the present day, as new improveraents in edu- 
cation, appear to have been familiar to early 
writers on the subject. 

In the following extract from Montaigne, 
among other principles whose importance are 
now generally acknowledged, the union of phy- 
sical and intellectual education is strongly 
urged. 

" In choosing a preceptor for my child, I should prefer 
his manners and his judgment before his reading, and 
that this man should pursUiB the exercises of his charge 
after a new method. It is the custom of schoolmasters 
to be eternally thundering in their pupils' ears, as if they 
were pouring into a funnel, whilst their business is only 
to repeat what the other has said before. 

*' Now I would have a tutor to correct this error, and 
that at the very first he should, according to the capacity 
he has to deal with, put it to the test, permitting his pupil 
himself to taste and relish things, and of himself to choose 
and discern them ; sometimes opening the way to him, 
and sometimes making him to break the ice himself: that 
is, I would not have him alone to invent and speak, but 
that he should also hear his pupil speak in turn. The 
authority of those who teach is very ofl an impediment 
to those who learn. 

*' Let the master not only examine him about the gram- 
matical construction of the bare words of his lesson, but 
of the sense and meaning of them; and let him judge of 
the profit he has made, not by tl^e testimony of his me* 
mory, bqt by that of bis understanding. Let him make 
him put what he has learned into an hundred several 
forms, and accommodate it to so many several subjects, 
to see if he rightly comprehend it, and have made it his 
own. Our minds work only Upon.trusti being bound and 
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fiompeiled to follow the appetites of another's fancy. 
Enslaved and captivated under the anthority of another's 
instr action, we have been so subjected to the trammel, 
that we have no free or natural pace of our own : our 
own virtue and liberty is extinct and gone. 

** I would not have this pupil of ours made a slave to his 
book ; nor would I have him given up to the morosity and 
melancholic humour of a sour, ill-natured, pedant. I 
would not have his spirit cowed and subdued by applying 
him to the rack, and tormenting him, as some do, four- 
teen or iifleen hours a day, and so make a good pack- 
horse of him. Neither should I think it good, when, b^ 
reason of a solitary and melancholic complexion, he is 
discovered to be much addicted to his book, to nourish 
that humour in him ; for that renders him unfit for civil 
conversation, and diverts him from better employments. 
How many have I seen in my time totally brutified, by 
an immoderate thirst afler knowledge? Carneades was 
so besotted with it, that he would not find time so much 
as to comb his head or pare his nails. The French wis- 
dom has anciently been turned into a proverb, ' early but 
of no continuance:* and, in truth, we vet see that nothing 
can be more ingenious and pretty than the children of 
France; but they ordinarily deceive the hope and expec- 
tation that hath been conceived of them ; and grown up 
to be men, have nothing extraordinary or worthy taking 
notice of. 

"But to our little monsieur, a closet, a garden, the 
table, his bed, solitude, company, morning, or evening, 
all hours shall be the same, and all places to him a study ; 
by which means our very exercises and recreations, run- 
ning, wrestling, music, dancing, hunting, riding, and 
fencing, will prove to be a good part of our study. I 
would liave his outward fashion and mien, and the dispo- 
sition of his limbs, formed at the same time with his 
mind. It is not a soul, it is not a body, that we are train- 
ingup, but a man, and we ought not to divide him ; and, 
as rlato says, we are not to fashion one without the other, 
but make them draw together, like two horses harnessed 
to a coabh. By which saying of his does he not seem 
to allow more time for and to take more care of exercises 
of the body, and to believe that the minU in a good pro- 
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portwn dMi li«r basineu tt the ■ame time too? A* to 
the reel, this method of edueation ought to be carried on 
with e eevere sweetneae, quite contra ry to the practice of 
our pedants, who, instead of tempting and allarine chil- 
dren to lettera bv apt and gentle ways, do in truth pre- 
■cnt nothing before them but rods and ferulas, horror and 
cruelty. Away with this violence ! away with this com- 
pulsion! than which I certainly believe nothing more 
dulls and degenerates a well-descended nature. If you 
would have him apprehend shame and chastisement, do 
not harden him to them. 

"Inure him to heat and cold, to wind and sun, and to 
dangers that he ought to despise. Wean him from all 
effeminacy and delicacy in clothes and lodging, eating 
and drinkmg ; accustom him to every thing, that he may 
not be a Sir Paris, a carpet-knight, but a sinewy, hardy, 
and vigorous young man. 

" I have ever, from a child to the age wherein I now 
am, been of this opinion, and am still constant to it: our 
colleges are true houses of correction of imprisoned youtii. 
Do but come in' when they are about their lessons, and 
you shall hear nothing but the outcries of boys under exe- 
cution, with the thundering noise of the pedagogues 
drunk with fury, to make up the concert. A very pretty 
wa;^ this, to tempt these tender and timorous souls to love 
their book, with a furious countenance and a rod in hand ! 
Were it led to my ordering, I should paint the school 
with picturea of joy and gladness, Flora and the Graces, 
as the philosopher Speusippus did his, that where their 
profit is, they might have their pleasure also. Such 
viands as are proper and wholesome for children, should 
be seasoned with sugar ; and such as are dangerous to 
them, with gall. 

"My fiither, amongst other rules, had been advised to 
make me relish science and duty, by an unforced will and 
of my own voluntary motion, and to educate my soul in 
ail liberty and delight, without any severity or constraint: 
which also he was an observer of to such a degree of su- 
perstition, if I may say so, that some being of opinion it 
did trouble and disturb the brains of ohildren, suddenly to 
wake them in the morning, and to snatch them violently 
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and oYor-haitiljr from sleep (wherein they are nmeh more 
profoundly enYolved than we) he causeid me only to be 
waked by the sound of some musical instrument." 



SCHOOL RECORD. 

The following is Mr. Bailey's account of the 
School Record, which was kept in the High 
School for girls, of the city of Boston, before 
the ill judged economy of the city government 
led to the abolition of that excellent and highly 
useful seminary. 

" The government of the school is vested in a set of 
books, in which is recorded an accurate and minate ac- 
count of every scholar's performances, deportment, ab- 
sence, and tardiness; and at the end of each quarter, she 
is advanced to a higher, or degraded to a lower, section 
or seat, as this record shall appear in her fiivour or against 
her.. The whole business is regulated by fixed princi- 
ples, that are well understood ; and every individual is, 
literally speaking, the artificer of her own rank, which is 
affected by every exercise she performs, and by every \ 
error she commits, either in recitation or conduct. Every | 
thing depends upon numerical calculation; and, were it * 
expedient, the school might be classed by the scholars 
themselvias. 

" A Credit is given to every member of the school, for 
each regular recitation which is performed in a correct 
and satisfactory manner. 

**A Check is given to such as fail in their lessons. 
Thus, in every recitation, each pupil receives either a 
check or a credit. 

*^ Merits are awarded for correct and orderly deport- 
ment, for excellence in the usuqil exercises of school, and 
for voluntary labours. 

** The marks which indicate violations of order and im- 
proper conduct, for the want of a better name, are called 
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Jfif^mMMPf. For ib0 mpre commoa unttancei of mis- 
Miuiuoii only ono is givon; but for higher offencM, saeh 
M disrespoet to » toacho' or monitor, the number would 
be graduated by the circumetances of the case. 

'^Forfeits are incurred by neglecting to attend to re- 
quired exercises, at the proper time, and in a proper man- 
ner, by making appeals without sufficient grou^d8, and 
by slight irregularitias of aonduct, 

" In roakinff the quarterly records of the school, by 
which the rtiwof the scholars is determined, every check 
fiaoctis one credit, or two raeritS|and every misdemeanor 
fiye merits. Thuse prinoiples were discussed and settled 
by a large committee of the scholars themselves. The 
forfeits are not entered upon the records, but kept on the 
bills natil they are redeemed by an equal number of 
merits.*' 



READING. 

Locke proposes the following method of in- 
j&truction m reading, which seems better adapt- 
ed to the parlour or nursery than the school 
room. 

^ When he can talk,1t is time he should begin to learn 
to read. But as to this, give me leave here to inculcate 
again what is very apt to be forgotten > viz. that a great 
oare is to be taken, that it be never made as a business to 
him) Bor he look on it as a task. We naturally, as I said, 
even from our cradles, love liberty, and have therefore an 
aversion to many things, for no other reason, but because 
they are enjoined us. I have always had a fancy, that 
learning' might be made a play and recreation to chil- 
dren; and that they might be brought to desire to be 
taught, if it were proposed to them as a thing of honour, 
credit, delight, and recreation, or as a reward for doing 
something else, and if they were never chid or corrected 
for tiM) neglect of it. That which confirms me in this 
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Opinion is, that mmongst the Portu^uesOi it i« io mneh a 
fashion and emulation aniongat their children to4e4m to 
read and write, that they cannot hinder them ftom it: 
they will learn it one from another, and are as iiitent od 
it as if it were forbid them. I remember, that being at a 
friend's house, whose younger son, a child in eoats, watf 
not easily brought to his book, (being taught to re«d ii 
home by his mother;) I advised to try another Witjr than 
requiring it of him as his duty. We therefore/ tit a dla- 
course on purpose Amongst 6urself.eB, in his heaflngy bttt 
without taking any notice of him, declared) that it W88 
the privilege and advantage of heirs and elder briAfatrrs, 
to be scholars ; that this made them fine gentlemen, and 
beloved by every body : and that for younger brothera^ 
it was a favour to adroit them to breeding; to be taught 
to read and write was mote than came to their share 7 
they might be ignorant bumpkins and clowna, if they 
pleased. This so wrought upon the child, thtt aftefr- 
wards he desired to be taught ; would come himself to 
his mother to learn; and would not let his maid be 
quiet, till she heard him his lesson* I doubt not but some 
way like this might be takeriT with other children; and, \ 
when their tempers are found, some thoughts be ittstilled / 
into them, that might set them upon desiring of leaifiiing /\ 
themselves, and make them seek it, as another sort of 
play or recreation. But then, as I said before, it must 
never be imposed as a task, nor made ai trouble to them. 
There may be dice and playthings, with the Iett6t8 on 
them, to teach children the alphabet by playing; and 
twenty other ways may be found, suitable to their parti- 
cular tempers, to make this kind of learninjgf a sj^ort to* 
them. 

*^Thu8 children may be cozened into' a knowledgi'dif 
the letters; be taught to read, without perceiving it to' 
be any thing but a sport, and play themselvds into that 
which others are whipped for. Children should not have' 
any thing like work, or serious, laid on them ; neither 
their minds nor bodies' will bear it. U injures their 
healths ; and their being forced and tied down to their 
books, in an age at enmity with all such restraint, has, f 
doubt not, been the reason why a great many havb' hated 
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books and learning all their lives after : it is like a sur- 
feit) thai leaves an aversion, behind, not to be removed. 

" I have therefore thought, that if playthings were fit- 
ted to this purpose, as they are usually to none, contri- 
vances might be made to teach children to read, whilst 
they thought they were only playing. For example; 
What if an ivory ball were made like that of the royal 
oak lottery, with thirty-two sides, or one rather of twenty- 
four or twenty-five sides; and upon several of those sides 
pasted on an A, upon several others 6, on others C, and 
on others D ? I would have you begin with but these 
four letters, or perhaps only two at first ; and when he is 
perfect in them, then add another; and so on, till each 
aide having one letter, there be on it the whole alphabet. 
This I would have others play with before him, it being 
as good a sort of play to lay a stake who shall first throw 
an A or B, as who upon dice shall throw six or seven. 
This being a play amongst you, tempt him not to it, lest 
you make it business ; for 1 would not have him under- 
stand it is any thing but a play of older people, and I 
doubt not but he wilitake to it of himself. And that he 
may have the more reason to think it is a play, that he is 
sometimes in favour admitted to ; when the play is done, 
the ball should be laid up safe out of his reach, that so it 
may not, by his having it in his keeping at any time, 
grow stale to him. 

" To keep dp his eagerness to it, let him think it a 
game belonging to those above him : and when by this 
means he knows the letters, by changing them into' syl- 
lables, he may learn to read, without knowing how he did 
80, and never have any chiding or trouble about it, nor fall 
out with books, because of the hard usage and vexation 
they have caused him. Children, if you observe them, 
take abundance of pains to learn several games, which, 
if they should be enjoined them, they would abhor as a 
task and business. 1 know a person of great quality, 
(more yet to be honoured for his learning and virtue, than 
for his rank and high place;) who, by pasting on the six 
vowels, (for incur language Y is one,) on the six sides of 
a die, and the remaining eighteen consonants on the sides 
•f three other dice, has made this a play for his children, 
that he shdll win, who at one cast, throws most words 
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on these four dice ; whereby his eldest son, yet in coats, 
basr played himself into spellinff, with great eagerness, 
and without once having been chid for it, or forced to it. 

" I have seen little girls exercise whole hours together, 
and take abundance of pains to be expert at dibstones, as 
they call it. Whilst I have been looking on I have 
thought it wanted only some good contrivance to make 
them employ all that industry about something that might 
be more useful to them; and raethinks it is only the 
fault and negligence of elder people, that it is not so. 
Children are much less apt to be idle than men ; and men 
are to bo blamed, if some part of that busy humour be 
not turned to useful things, which might be made usually 
as delightful to them as those they are employed in, if 
men would be bat half so forward to lead' the way, as 
these little apes would be to follow. I imagine soMe 
wise Portuguese heretofore began this fashion amongst 
the children of his country, where f have been told, as I 
said, it is impossible to hinder the children from learning 
to read and write : and in some parts of France they teach 
one another to sing and dance from the cradle. 

'^The letters pasted upon the sides of the dice, or poly- 
gon, were best to be of the size of those of the folio bible 
to begin with, and none of thehri capital letters: when 
once he can read what is printed in such letters he will 
not long be ignorant of the great ones: and in the begin- 
ning he should not be perplexed with variety. With 
this die also, you might have a play just like the royal- 
oak, which would be another variety ; and play for cher- 
ries, or apples, ^c. 

** Besides these, twenty other plays might be invented, 
depending on letters, which those, who like this way, may 
easily contrive, and get made to this use, if they will. 
But the four dice above mentioned I think so easy and 
useful, that it will be hard to find any better, and there 
will be scarce need of any other. 

" Thus much for learning to read, which let him never 
be driven to, nor chid for ; cheat him into it if you can, 
but make it not a business for him. It is better it be a 
year later before he can read, than that he shoald this 
way get an aversion to learning. If you have any con- 
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teste with him, let it be in matters of moment, of truth, 
and good nature ; but lay no task on him about ABC. 
Use your skill to make his will supplo and pliant to rea- 
son: teach him to love credit and commendation; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of, especially by yon 
and his mother ; and then the rest will come all easily. 
But, 1 think, if you will do that, you must not shackle 
and tie him up with rules about indifferent matters, nor 
rebnke him for every little fault, or perhaps some, that to* 
others wonld seem great ones. But of this I have said 
enough already. 

<' When by these gentle ways he begins to be able to 
read, some easy pleasant book, suited to his capacity, 
should be put into his hands, wherein the entertamment 
that he finds, might draw him on, and reward his pains 
in reading; and yet not such as should fill his head with 
perfectly useless trumpery, or lay the principles of vice 
and foUv. To this purpose I think JEsop^s Fables the 
beat, which being stories apt to delight and entertain a 
ehild, may yet a&rd useful reflections to a grown man ; 
and if bis memonr retain them all his life after, he will 
not repent to nnd them there, amongst his manly 
thoughts, and serious business. If hia Maop has pictures 
in it, it will entertain him much the better, and encou- 
rage him to read, when it carries the increase of know- 
ledge with it: for such visible objects children hear talked 
of in vain, and without any satisfaction, whilst they have 
no ideas of them ; those ideas being not to be had from 
sounds, but from the things themselves, or their pictures. 
And therefore, I think, as soon as he begins to spell, as 
many pictures of animals should be got him as can be 
found, with the printed names to them, which at the same 
time will invite him to read, and afford him matter of in- 

?ttiry and knowledge. Reynard the Fox is another book, 
thmk, may be made use of to the sanSe purpose. And 
if those about him will talk to him often about the stories 
he has read, and hear him tell them, it will, besides other 
advantages, add encouragement and delight to his read- 
inff, when be finds there is some use and pleasure in it. 
These baits seem wholly neglected in the ordinary me- 
thod ; and it is usually long before learners find any use 
or pleasure in reading, which may tempt them to it, and 
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80 take books only for fhshionable amusements, or imper- 
tinent troubles, good for nothing. 

'*The Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten command- 
nients, it is necessary he shoold learn perfectly by heart; 
but, I think, not by reading them himself in his primer, 
but by somebody's repeating them to him, even before he 
can read. But learning b^ heart, and learning to read, 
should not, I think, be mixed, and so one made to clog 
the other. But bis learning to read should be made as 
little trouble or business to him as might be. 

" What other books there are in English of the kind 
of those above mentioned, fit to engage the liking of 
children, and tempt them to read, I do not know; but am 
lapt to think, that children, being generally delivered over 
to the method of schools, where the fear of the rod is to 
inforce, and not any pleasure of the employment to invite 
them to learn ; this sort of useful, books, amongst the 
number of silly ones that are of all sorts, have yet had 
the fate to be neglected : and nothing that I know has 
been considered of this kind out of the ordinary road of 
the horn-book, primer, psalter, Testament, and Bible. 

" As for the Dihle, which children are usually employed 
in, to exercise and improve their talent in reading, i think 
the promiscuous reading of it through by chapters as thev 
lie in order, is so far from being of any advantage to chil> 
dren, either for the perfecting their reading, or princi- 
pling their religion, that perhaps a worse could not be 
found. For what pleasure or encouragement can it be to 
ft child, to exercise himself in rea4ing those parts of a 
book where he understands nothing? And how little 
araghe law of Moses, the Song of Solomon, the prophe- 
ci^Rn the Old, and the epistles and apocaJypse in the 
New Testament, suited to a child's capacity? And 
though the history of the Evangelists, and the Acts, have 
something easier, yet, taken all together, it is very dis- 
proportional to the understanding ofchildhood. I grant, 
that the principles of religion are to be drawn from thence, 
and in the words of the scripture ; yet none should be 
proposed to a child, but such as are suited to a child's 
capacity and notions. But it is far from this to read 
throngh the whole Bible, and that for reading's sake. 
And what an odd jumble of thoughts must a child have 
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in his head, if be have any at all, each as he should have 
concerning religion, who in his tender age reads all the 
parts of the Bible indifferently, as the word of God, with- 
.oat any other distinction! I am apt to thinic, that this, 
in some men, has been the very reason why they never 
had clear and distinct thoughts of it all their lifetime. 

" And now I am by chance fallen on this subject, give 
me leave to say, that there are some parts of the scrip- 
ture, which may be proper to be put into the hands of a 
child to engage him to read ; such as are the story of Jo- 
seph and his Brethren, of David and Goliath, of David 
and Jonathan, 6lc. ; and others, that he should be made to 
read for his instruction; as that, < What you would have . 
others do unto you, do you the same unto them ;' and 
such other easy and plain moral rules, which, being fitly 
chosen, might often oe made use of, both for reading and 
instruction together; and so often read, till ihey are 
thoroughly fixed in his memory ; and then afterwards, as 
he grows ripe for them, may in their turns, on fit ocoa- 
sions, be inculcated as the standing and sacred rales of 
his life and actions. But the reading of the whole scrip- 
ture indifferently, is what I think very inconvenient for 
children, till, after having been made acquainted with the 
plainest fundamental parts of it, they have got some kind 
of general view of what they ought principally to believe 
and practise, which yet, I think, they ought to receii^ in 
the very words of the scripture, and not in such as men, 
prepossessed by systems and analogies, are apt in this 
case to make use of, and force upon them. Dr. Worth- 
ington, to avoid this, has made a catechism, which has 
all its answers in the precise words of the scriptifl^, a 
thing of good example, and such a sound form of words, 
as no Christian can except against, as not fit for his child 
to learn. Of this, as soon as he can say the Lord's pray- 
er, creed, and ten commandments by heart, it may be fit 
for him to learn a (question every day, or every week, as 
his understanding is able to receive, and his memory to 
retain them. And, when he has this catechism perfectly 
by heart, so as readily and roundly to answer to any ques- 
tion in the whole book, it may be convenient to lodge in 
his mind the remaining moral rules, scattered up and down 
in the Bible, as the best exercise of his memory, and that 
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which may be always a rale to hhn^ readjr at band in the 
whole conduct of hu life." 



INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 

There is some reason to apprehend that the 
amusing games of the kind mentioned by 
Locke in the above extract may be continued 
too long, or relied on too much. We think it 
may be well enough to have a child ^^ cozened 
into a knowledge of his letters" in this way, at 
an age when play is properly his whole busi- /^ 
ness^ or that he may be allowed to play at geo- y 
graphy at a later age, if he is made to regaj*d/^ 
the game as play and not as study^ but nothing 
. of this sort should ever be considered as a part 
of the serious business of instruction, or ad- 
mitted as an exercise at school. 

The danger of carrying " instructive games" 
too far, is thus happily noticed by Sir Walter 
Scott— 

" I am aware I may be here reminded of the neeeasity 
of rendering instruction agreeable to youth, and of Tasso's 
infusion of honey into the medicine prepared for a child ', 
but an age in which children are taught the driest doc- 
trines by the insinuating method of instructive games, 
has little reason to dread the consequences of study being 
rendered too serious or severe. The history of Euffland 
is now reduced to a game at cards, the problems of ma- 
thematics to puzzles and riddles, and the doctrines of 
arithmetic may^ we are assured, be sufficiently acquired 
by spending a few hours a week at a new and compli- 
cated edition of the royal game of the goose. There 
wants but one step further, and the creed and ten cotji- 

L2 
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mandments may be taught in the same manner, without 
the necessity of the grave face, deliberate tone of recital, 
and devout attention hitherto exacted from the well-go- 
verned childhood of this realm. It may in the mean 
time be a subject of serious consideration, whether those 
who are accustomed only to acquire instruction through 
the medium of amusement, may not be brought to reject 
that which approaches under the aspect of study ; whether 
those who learn history by the cards, may not be led to pre- 
fer the means to the end ; and whether, were we to teach 
religion in the way of sport, our pupils might not thereby 
be gradually reduced to make sport of their religion." 

The same ideas, with some Variations and 
additions, occur in the North American Re- 
view, as follows: 

*' When our lathers were children, they learned nothing 
without paying for it a full price, in labour; our children 
have all sorts of expedients and facilities contrived, by 
. which they may play and learn too, and perhaps the re- 
sult will be, that their children will refuse to be cheated 
into learning, and so play all. In Iheso days, every sci- 
ence and every art is made a play-thing. One child U 
putting together dissected maps, and thereby learns geo- 
graphy; another is diverting himself with a musical 
game, very scientific in its principles, and no doubt 
equally amusing and instructive ; and another, is set to 
work upon the royal game of goose, by way of becoming 
an expert arithmetician. Now there is some danger, 
perhaps, lest the children should carry the sport too far, 
and when their instructers turn the things they would 
teach into games, the children may possibly make game 
of the things they should learn. 

" Man must work ; he cannot earn physical or intellec- 
tual sustenance or wealth, but by physical or intellectual 
labour. All the concerns of this world must undergo a 
great change, and stand in very different relations to each 
other, before this decree will be revoked; at all events, it 
stands now, and is not to be evaded ; and therefore, a 
knowledge of the elements of the sciences, — that is, a 
superficial, indistinct, indigested knowledge of certain 
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' desultory and very general elements of a few sciences, — 
is hardly recompense enough for the abandonment of a, 
habit of prompt, willing, and earnest exertion, which a 
boy may and should acquire while his character is 
growing. 

*' But it may be asked, since children must and ought 
to play, why not make their amusements edifying, and 
useful, in such measure and manner as may be possible ? 
We have no objections to this, so long as their amuse- 
ments are known and regarded as what they really are. 
It is only when they are considered important vehicles of 
instruction, that' they become worse than useless by fa- 
vouring the prevalent mistake, that the principal object 
of education is not to invigorate, but replenish the mmd, 
and the yet more injurious notion, that a good thing may 
be gotten without toil. 

" Set your child at work upon a task, suited to his age 
and capacity ; make him work as hard as you can, witn- 
out doing him harm, and compel him to learn and feel 
that labour, the necessary evil of life,, must be borne, and 
if borne patiently, diminishes, till in the end it disap- 
pears. A distinct practical conviction of this truth is 
worth a hundred times over, all the music, or geography, 
or history, or mathematics, that a child ever learned from 
. his playthings, since the fashion of this day came in." 



USE OF SIGNIFICANT WORDS FOR FIRST 
LESSONS IN READING AND SPELLING. 

The following observations on this method 
of instruction are extracted from" Northmore's 
Education on Principles," a work published in 
England some thirty^ years since. It seems to 
have been recently brought forward as a new 
invention. 

<* The usual method of teaching children to read by 
syllables consisting of two or three letteriVithout mean- 
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ing and connexion I strongly disapprove of, as it ia im- 
possible children should derive any pleasare from what 
conveys no ideas. Some plain truths conveyed in words 
of two, three, or four letters, should be carefully selected, 
and these should be perfectly intelligible to his infantine 
capacity. With regard to the article of spelling, the 
method I propose is this : As soon as my pupil has finished 
his portion of reading, T shut the book and ask him to spell 
three or four of the words he has just read. It is astonish- 
ing how soon he learns by these means to appropriate 
letters to sounds, and the pleasure he takes in so doing 
is great, because he daily sees his own improvement; 
whereas by the method of learning by heart ten or twelve 
words, and then spelling them to his master, a child is 
teazed and tormented to little purpose, and has no mea- 
sure of his own progress. At first perhaps this method 
has the appearance of being easiei, but in fact it is neither 
so easy nor eo solid. The one boy knows what his master 
will ask him, and spells from that previous knowledge; 
the other spells from sound and idiom, which is the mode 
he must pursue all his life." 



SPELLING. 

The following observations on instiniction in 
spelling are from Edgeworth's Practical Edu- 
cation. 

*^ We are convinced that the business of learning to 
spell is made much more laborious to children than it 
need to be: it may be useful to give them five or six 
words every day to learn by heart, but more only loads 
their memory, and we should at first select words of 
which they know the meaning, and which occur most 
frequently in reading or conversation. The alphabetical 
list of words in a spelling-book contains manv which are 
not in common use, and the pupil forgets these as fast 
as he learns them, particularly as it is impossible for them 
to understand most of the explanations. We have found 
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it entertaining to children to ask them to spell any short 
sentence as it has been accidentally spoken, ^ put this 
book on the table.' Ask a child how he would spell those 
words if he were obliged to write them down, and you in- 
troduce into his mind the idea, that he must learn to spell 
before he can make his words and thoughts understood in 
writing. It is a good way to make children write down 
a few words of their own selection every day and correct 
the spelling ; and also after they have been reading, whilst 
the words are yet fresh in their memory, we may ask 
them to spell some of the words which they have just 
seen; by these means, and by repeating at different times 
in the day those words which are most frequently wanted, 
their vocabulary will be pretty well stocked without its 
having cost them many tears. When young people begin 
to write, the greatest care should be taken to look over 
their writing, and to make them correct every wprd in 
which they made a mistake ; because bad habits of spell- 
ing once contracted can scarcely be cured." 



WRITING. 

We are happy to find that the method which 
we have recommended, for conveying useful in- 
struction in writing-copies, has been approved 
by the judicious author of Thoughts on Do- 
mestic Education. Her remarks on this point 
are as follows: 

" Might not writing-copies be made the medium of 
much useful information, as conveying, in some pithy 
sentence, historical or scientific knowledge f — as thus — 

*^ * Leonidas and his Spartans fell at Therraopyls.' 

" ' Jupiter has four satellites.' ' 

"* Alfred founded the University of Oxford.' 

" A young girl once lamented the triteness of the un- 
heeded maxims given as writing-copies, she observed 
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how many uneloM Knes she remembered, ftt ' Compari- 
sons are odious,'* &c. <&o., and wished that, instead of 
these phrases, some beneficial knowledge had been im- 
printed on her memory. 

" The idioms of any language might also be taoffht in 
this way. In the commencement of this branch of edu- 
cation, of course simple English words are preferable, for 
all the mental powers are then concentrated in the mere 
act of learning to hold the pen and form the letters ; but, 
after some progress has been made, improving copies 
might benencially supersede the old, oft-repeated| and 
therefore unrespected, maxims. 

*' It is a question of considerable importance, whether 
these maxims do not lose their impression by being intro- 
duced in this form. The only comfort is, that few of 
them deserve consideration. How often we see boys and 
girls laughing at the truisms they are doomed to copy — , 

" * Improve in learning.' 
" * Avoid wicked deeds.' *• 
" * Virtue is amiable.' 

and a hundred other such self-evident truths. 

** Writing exereisesin French, or any other language, is 
highly prejudicial to the attainment of elegant penman- 
ship; for such business is generally transacted in a hurry, 
ana the attention is too much occupied with the rignt 
management of the sense, to troubhs itself with the form 
of the letters in which that sense is worded. Preceptors 
must decide whether the benefit gained is equivalent to 
the evil incurred. If children write their exercises under 
the eye of the parent or tutor, the evil may be avoided; 
but, in such cases, the parent or tutor must take espe- 
cial care not to assist in the mental labors of the pupil 
whilst superintending the mechanical operation of writ- 
ing. 

*< The favourite system of Writing pieces of poetry and 
pretty prose, as exercises in writing, seems of small va- 
lue, if not positively mischievous. Girls are too fond of 
poetry and pretty prose to have the preference strength- 
ened by making such extracts ; and we see no use in a 
languishing damsel mourning over pathetic verses. "The 
true charm of poetry is felt without any inculcatipn. 
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" To write for the express parpote of improvement, 
one only mode can be adopted; a line 'mast be written, 
and re- written, repeatedly ; every faalt noticed and amend- 
ed^ the mind must dwell on the writing, not on the words 
written. It is only because such repetition of copying 
impresses the sentence on the memory, whero it may be 
for ever afterwards hoarded, that we would desire to have 
the sentence convey something worth remembering. 
But, in writing for improvement, the act itself should be 
the object of attention — the sentence written a matter of 
secondary importance. It is obvious, the shorter the 
copy, the more likely it is to be remembered. 

** In writing a single line, for instance — 

** < Jupiter has four satellites,' 

the undivided attention may be given to the act of writ- 
ing, and yet' the line written be remembered. Not so with 
long pieces, where a constant succession of fresh words 
keeps the attention fixed to the passage transcribed, the 
good penmanship of which must be a point of secondary, 
* instead of what it ought to be, of primary, consideration." 



THE ABACUS. • 

For the information of those teachers who 
are not familiar with the use of the Abacus, 
and may be desirous to make an experiment of 
its utility, we have extracted a few pages of 
Wilson's Manual of Instruction for Infant 
Schools^ showing the manner in which it is 
employed in those schools. After exhibiting a 
common multiplication table of 100 squares, 
the author proposes the following method of 
using the table in connexion with the Abacus. 
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The first Table of Regular Numbers^ for M- 
ditwriy Subtraction^ MultipHcationy Division^ 
and Inactions, 

" Before I proceed farther I wish to draw the attention 
of the reader to the Table which is placed before him ob 
the preceding page. It is formed ailer the manner of 
what is generally termed the Multiplication Table, bat 
is not here regarded solely in that character. In an In- 
fants' School, it is need as the first table of numbers, and 
the accurate attainment of this by the children is regard- 
ed as an introduction to mental arithmetic, of which the 
use of figures is a system of artificial signs. It is con- 
fined to the range of ten, because that is the most na- 
tural diyision of the higher numbers, and affords to the 
mind of a child a far more ready groundwork of calcula- 
tion than any other which may be presented to it. Let 
the reader then direct his attention to any one of the 
lines on the table ; to that, for instance, which contains 
the combinations of fours. If he pass his eye over that 
line, he will find the following relations of those num- 
bers. 

''Addition. — Four and four are ei^ht. Eight and four 
are twelve. Twelve and four are sixteen, which termi- 
nate in. Thirty-six and four are forty. 

" ScBTRACTioir. — ^Four from four leave nothing. Four 
from ei^ht leave four. Four from twelve leave eight, 
which will issue in, Four from forty leave thirty-six. " 

** Multiplication. — Four times one are four. Four 
times two are eight. Four times three are twelve, until 
we arrive at. Four times ten are forty. 

" Division. — ^There is one four in rour. There are two 
fours in eight. There are three fours in twelve, which 
ends thus, There are ten fours in forty. 

'' Fractions. — Four is the whole of four. Four is the 
half of eight. Four is the third of twelve, which ends in, 
Four is the tenth of forty. 

" Now, if the reader will still carefully regard the table, 
he will find that for the purposes above mentioned it may 
be used in four di&rent ways, issuing in the same re- 
sults, but preparing the ohHdren for any mode of calcola- 
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tion in which numbers may present themselves to their 
minds. 

'^ Two of these methods of using the table follow the 
combinations and relations of numbers from the parts to 
the whole. 

" Two of them follow the same numbers, from the 
whole to its parts. 

** Again, under each of these divisions, the combina- 
tions of numbers may be followed from the lower to the 
higher numbers, or from the higher to the lower num- 
bers. 

" We shall have to trace our lessons, then, through the 
four following modes of using the table. 

" I. From the parts to the whole, and fcom the lower 
to the hiffher numbers; as, to give one instance only. 
Four and Tour are eight. Eight and four are twelve. 

" II. From the parts to the whole, and from the higher 
to the lower numbers ; as, Eight ai^d four are twelve. 
Four and four are eiffht. 

** III. From the whole to its parts, and from the lower 
to the higher numbers; as. Eight are four and four. 
Twelve are eight and four. 

** IV. From the whole to its parts, and from the higher 
to the lower numbers; as Twelve are eight and four. 
Eight are four and four. 

'* When followed out into the different calculations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and frac- 
tions, this plan affords five different methods of using the 
table under each of the foregoing heads, or, as the whole 
table is usually divided in each instance into two equal 
parts, for the purpose of making it possible that the chil- 
dren should say it over with ease within the quarter of an 
hour, into forty different lessons. I shall confine myself, 
however within the range of the foregoing heads, and 
describe the five different modes of calculation under 
each, as though they formed together in each instance 
only one lesson. After describing the modes of learning 
the table, it will be necessary, in each particular instance, 
to trace out a method of explanation, and of examination, 
which will add a still greater variety to the modes of im- 
pressing this early step in calculation of numbers on the 
minds of the children, not by adding to the subjects of 

M 
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knowledge, but by teaching them to know well and for 
practical and efficient purpoaesi what they do attain. 

<* I. Calculation of regular numbers, from the parts to 
the whole, and from the lower to the higher numbers. 

The ChUdren in this tnanneVf to learn the Table in an^ 
one of the five modes. — Addition^ Stibtraction, MuU^- 
pUeation, Division or Fractions, 

Let a monitor of the School be placed in the rostrum, 
and if he have previously learned the table accordin|p to 
the plan proposed, let him recite it slowly aad in a distmct 
voice, in the mode in which it is intended to instruct the 
school, and let the whole school repeat it slowly after him, 
and beat time at each change of number. If there be no 
child in the school who is, at present sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the particular mode in which it is proposed to 
teach the table, it will be necessary that the teacher 
should place himself by the side of the rostrum, and dic- 
tate to the monitor, in a low tone of voice, what he is to 
recite aloud to the whole school. 

"Aduition. — Four and four are eight. Eight and 
four are twelve. Twelve and four are suteen, &c. 

" Subtraction. — Four from fbur leave nothing. Four 
from eight leave four. Four from twelve leave eight, &fi. 

*' Multiplication. — Four times one are four. Four 
times two are eight. Four times three are twelve, &c. 

*< Division. — ^There is one four in four. There are 
two fours in eight. There are three fours in twelve, &e. 

" Fractions. — Four is the whole of four. Four is the 
half of eight. Four is the third of twelve, Slc. 

'' The attainment of these, and other lessons in num- 
bers, must form part of the regularly recurring lessons of 
the school, and they have therefore a fixed time assigned 
to them in the schema of instruction. The elder chil- 
dren will very soon become so accurately acquainted 
with these lessons, that the teacher will have in this 
stage of instruction, nothing to do but to place one of 
them in the rostrum, and direct him to lead the school 
according to the scheme. He will then employ him9elf 
in moving from one class to another round the room, to 
observe the diligence or negligence of his little pupils, 
and, by taking part himself in tho leaton, to enoouiagd 
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Rnd stimulate them in saying it after the monitor who is 
leading them. 

Explanation of the Table of regular Mimbers to the Chil- 
aren, when used in the order from the parts to the 
tohoUf and from the lower to the Jdgher nuinbers. 

'* For the purpose of explanation of the tables of nam* 
bers, the abacus is used. 

" The abacus is a frame containing ten rows, of ten 
balls of wood of different colours Qn each, which run 
easily on ten strong wires, placed %i equal distances 
parallel to each other. 

'' Now the abacus is in fact a representation in objects, 
of those combinations of number of which the tables are 
representations in written figures; and, for all purposes 
of explanation, the teacher must' habituate his mind to 
consider the abacus and the tables as conversant with the 
same numbers. He must indeed, arrange Uie relation 
which they bear to each other in his own mind, in order 
that his illustration may be always the same, and that 
the children may, in the event, obtain the habit of attach- 
ing to the balls, the idea of those numbers which they 
learn in their tables, as naturally as the figures which 
are the siffns of the same numbers would be present to 
their recollection, if they were yet so far advanced as to 
use them. 

" The teacher will moreover find, on examination, that 
there is in fact only one way in which he can use the 
abacus to illustrate and explain regularly the whole of 
the table which the children are now supposed to have 
learned. If he attempt to do it in any other way, he 
will soon be obliged to proceed with irregularity, and in a 
manner, which will not long convey any distinct idea to 
the mind of the children before him. The method in 
which he will find himself obliged to use it is the fol- 
lowing. 

" Tne line of one's in the table accords with the top 
line of balls on the abacus. 

'< The line of two's answers to the two upper lines of 
balls on the abacus, taken together. 

<* The line of three's accprda with the three upp^ rows 
of balls on the abacus. 
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'' The line of foar*s with the four highest rows. 

" And thus through the whole table, and through the 
whole abacus, until it is found that the jine of ten's in the 
table, accords with the balls on all the ten lines of the 
abacus taken together. 

*^ The children then are arranged in the gallery before 
the teacher. He proposes to explain to them and illus- 
trate a line of the table which they have learned ; that is, 
to attach an idea, — to give reality to that of which they 
have hitherto learned only the names or the sound. Let 
the line to be explained be that which has already occur- 
red, — the line of fours. 

''- Addition. — He moves forward the first ball on each 
of the four highest lines. 

" How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four, 

" Ho moves forward the next ball on each of the four 
highest lines. 

"How many more balls are now moved forward.^ — 
Four. 

" How many are there altogether ?'-^Eigbi. 

" Then four and four are eight. 

" He proceeds thus through the whole of the fonr upper 
lines, until the whole of the balls have been moved for- 
ward, and he has concluded with, Then thirty-six balls 
and four are forty. 

« Subtraction. — For the purpose of subtraction the 
balls are again restored to their places. 

" Let the teacher now move forward the four first, as 
in addition. 

" How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

" If I were to take all these away how many would be 
left?— JVb?M5. 

" Then four from four leave none. 

" The teacher moves forward the next four balls. 

" How many are there now brought forward altogether ? 
— Eight. 

" If I remove these four, how many are left ? — Four. 

" Then four from eight leave four. 

'' This may proceed until we have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that four from forty leave thirty-six. 

" MsLTiPLicATioN.— The balls are again restored to 
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their plaoes. The teacher moves forward the four first 
.balls on the four top lines. 

" How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

** How many fours are there? — One, 

" Then one four, or once four is four. 

** He moves forward the next four balls. 

" How many more have I moved forward f — Four. 

" How many fours are there? — Two. 

" Count them all. How many are there ? — Eight. 

" Then two fours, or twice four are eight. 

" He may proceed in this manner till he have arrived 
at ten fours; or ten times four are forty. 

" Division. — The balls are sffain moved back. 

" The teacher brings forward four balls. 

" How many balls have I moved forward .' — Four. 

** How many fours are there ? — Otis. 

** Then there is one four in four. 

*' He moves forward the next four. 

** How many more have I moved forward ? — Four. 

" How many fours are there.' — Two. 

** Count them all. How many are there together ? — 
Eight. 

*' Then there are two fours in eight. 

" He may thus proceed till he arrive at the following — 
There are ten fburs in forty. 

<' Fractions. — The balls are again restored to their 
places. 

" The teacher moves forward the four first balls. 

'' How many balls have I mo\|ed forward ? — Four. 

** How many more than four ?''^one. 

" How many less than four?— JV<me. 

" Then four is the whole of four. 

" He moves forward four more balls. 

" How many more have I moved forward ? — Four. 

" Is this the same in number as I moved forward be- 
fore .' — It is the same number. 

** Is it more .' — It is not more. 

'* Is it less ?— /( is not less. 
'< Then four is equal to four. 
** How many equal parts are there here? — Two. 
<< How many are there in each equal part? — Four. 
** How many are there altogether ? — EigJu. 

M 2 
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'^Then two equal parts of four each, make eight; or 
one of these equal parts, which is four, is the half of 
eight. 

" He brings forward four more balls, as in all other in- 
stances, the next on each of the four highest lines. 

" How many equal parts are there now? — Three. 

*< How many are there in each equal part ? — Four, 

" How many are there altogether!* — Twelve, 

"Then four is the third equal. part, or the third of 
twelve. 

" He may thns proceed until he has divided all the 
balls of the four highest lines into equal parts of four in 
each, and arrives at the conclusion, that four is the tenth 
part of forty, fiy this method the teacher explains and 
illustrates the first table'of regular numbers, when used 
in the order, from the parts to the whole, and from the 
lower to the higher numbers. 

" 1 would particularly urge it upon the teacher, that 
every method of explanation by the abacus, should pro- 
ceed extremely slowy that every child may have sufficient 
time allowed to observe carefully the movements of the 
balls; otherwise the purpose of the lesson will be alto- 
gether lost, and the children will repeat whatever the 
teacher may suggest without any better knowledge of 
the subject. 

Examination of the Children in the Table^ learned in tki 

foregoing manner. 

" The next step in the*order of instruction in numbers 
. is an examination of the children in what they have hither- 
to attained. This also is conducted by the teacher, while 
the children are arranged in the gallery. 

" An examination may be pursued in any one of the 
following modes. 

" 1. In regular order, successively through each line, 
in each method of using the table, — that is in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and fractions. 

''2. In irregular order, but following both the succes- 
sive lines, and the distinctions of method in using the 
table; that is, in addition or subtraction, or multiplica- 
tion, or division, or fractions; varying the questions only 
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in the particular line or method ander examination. As, 
for addition : — 

" How many are two and four ? two and ten? twotind 
eight? two and six?. 

*^ 3. In irregular order, preserving only the distinc- 
tions of modes of using the table, and not the succession 
of lines, as, 

" How many are four times six ? three times nine ? 
seven times two ? 

"4. In irregular order, preserving the succession of 
numbers and of lines, but not the distinction of modes, as 

** How many are two and two ? Take two from four, 
how many are left? How many are twice two? Huw 
many two*s are there in four ? What part is two of four ? 

"5. In irregular order, preserving the succession of 
the lines, but not the order of numbers, or of the modes 
of calculation, as, 

" How many are three times two ? Take two from 
eight how many are leil ? How many are six times two,? 
How many two's are there in ten ? What part is two of 
four ? 

** 6. In irregular order preserving neither the succes- 
sion of numbers nor of lines, nor the distinctions of methods 
of using the table ; as, 

<* How many are three times six ? What is five the 
half of? How many fours are there in twelve ? Take 
nine from twenty-seven how many remain ?" 



INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 

The method of giving instruction in English 
grammar in the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
is thus described by Mr. Wood. 

<' In the commencement, nothing more is done than 
explaining the nature of a JVbitn, and calling upon the 
pupil to pick out all the nouns, which occur in any pas- 
sage he has been reading. He is next taught to distin- 
guish their genders and numbers; but cases are reserved, 
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till he has learnt the verb and preposition , and can thus 
be rendered acquainted with their object and use. If the 
technical names of singular and plural^ &c. at first puz- 
zle him, he is still made acquainted with the grammati- 
cal distinction, by varyin? the forms of the question. 
Thus, in place of asking the mimber of the word boys, 
we may ask why it is boys and not boy : and, on beingr 
told, that it is because there are more than one, we may 
then, till the word becomes familiar, tell him that this is 
called plural. As soon as he can distinguish nouns tole- 
rably well, the pupil is next instructed in the nature of 
JirticleSj and called upon to illustrate what he has been 
taught, by its application to the passage before him. He 
is next in similar manner taught, by means of exaraininj|r 
the nature of Adjectives^ their applications, and their 
modes of comparison. Then, in like manner, Pronouns^ 
and afterwards Verbs; leading him gradually by exam- 
ples to understand their differences in point of mood, 
time, number y and person. Then Prepositions ; afler 
which the distinction of cases in nouns is explained. 
Then Adverbs, with the distinction betwixt therft and ad- 
jectives. Then Conjunctions^ and lastly Interjections. 

" In order to illustrate our method of teaching gram- . 
mar, let us take the commencement of a passage in the 
school collection. ' The grandest, the most sublime, and 
extraordinary object, we have yet seen, is Fingers Cave, 
in the isle of Staffa. It is a natural grotto, of stupendous 
size, formed by ranges of columns,' &c. If the class be 
only commencing this study, after telling them that all 
names are nouns, we desire them to pick out the nouns 
in the passage before them ; when the first boy will give 
' object,' the second * Fingal's,' the third < cave,' and so 
forth, till they have exhausted the remaining nouns, < isle,' 

< Staffa,' * grotto,' *size,* * ranges,' 'columns.' When 
they are a little farther advanced, the first boy at the time 
of naming the noun * object' will be asked vihy it is 

< object,' and not objects^ and the distinction of singular 
and plural will be pointed out to him, and so on with the 
rest. Afler a little time, in place of putting the question 
in this form, the boy will be asked at once whether the 
noun is singular or plural ? why .'* and what it would have 
been if it had been plural ? As soon as these words sin 
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gular and plural are so familiar, as not only to be easily 
distinguished from each other, but readily brought to re- 
collection, the question is put in this form, Of what 
number 19 object? why? &c, A similar process is ob- 
served with regard to the Genders. The CaseSf as we 
mentioned, are at this period omitted. 

*^ After the class have been fur a sufficient time exer- 
cised exclusively on nouns, they next take the Art^Sxes 
along with them. After their nature, object, and dis- 
tinction have been explained, the boys are then called 
upon to point out the articles contained in the particular 
passage. After the first boy has given * the,' he is asked 
what every article Is prefixed to .'* what noun * the' is pre- 
fixed to in the present instance ? what would be the dif- 
ference between ' the object,' and an object.^ and the dis- 
tinction between the definite and indefinite article is then 
explained. As the children become better acquainted 
with this distinction, they are asked at once, Whether 
* the' is the definite or indefinite article? and', when these 
terms are sufficiently familiar to them to be brought 
easily to recollection, the question is put generally, 
What kind of article is < the ?' What other kind of article 
is there ? &c. The second boy is in like manner called 
upon to mention the next article in the passage, which 
also happens to be < the/ and to be connected with the 
same noun * object.' , The third boy will in like manner 
mention the subsequent article ' the,' and its connexion 
with the noun * isle.' And the fourth will give the arti- 
cle * a,' and mention at the same time its connexion with 
the noun ' grotto.' In this last case, in addition to the 
former questions, the child will be asked why the article 
here is a and not an. 

" Adjectives follow next in order. After having point- 
ed out the difference betwixt these and substantive nouns, 
and the manner in which the former are employed to 
qualify the latter, the children are required seriatim to 
point out the different adjectives in the passage. Thus 
the first boy will give * grandest.' He is then asked, * what 
every adjective qualifies ? what noun ' grandest' here 
qualifies?' and, when the pupil is sufficiently advanced to 
be able to understand the degrees of comparison, he is 
further asked of what degree of comparison * grandest' 
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!*■ P what it wonid have been if it had been jumtive f and 
what if it had been comparative 9 In like manner the 
other adjectives *■ sablime,' * extraordinary/ ' natural/ 
* atupendoas/ are successively disposed of. 

'' Pronouns are next explained , and the children being 
called upon to mention the first one in the passage, the 
boy at the top answers < we.* He is then asked what a 
proaoon is used in place of P and what ' we' is put for in 
this passage P what kind of pronoun it is P of what ntMii- 
herf why P and what it would have been if it had been . 
singvlarf The next boy having in like manner given 
the pronoun * it/ is asked what it is used in place of? 
what kind of a pronoun it is ? of what gender? why ? 
wh'^t it would have been if it had been feminine? and 
what if it had been masctUinef of what number it is ? 
why P and what it would have been if it had been plural? 

<* The Verb and Participls follow next. Their nature 
and object having been explained| the children are called 
upon to select the first verb in the passage, which is 
' have.' When the^ are sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of the verb itself, they are rartber instructed with 
regard to its different variations. Thus, in the present in- 
stance, the child, who has given the word * have/ is next 
asked of what mood it is P and why P of what time? what 
it would have been if it had bpen past time P of what 
number? whyP of vrhat person? and whyP The second 
boy having in like manner given the verb * is,' is asked 
of what mood it is P why P and what it would have been 
if it had been svbjunctive? of what time? ttid what it 
would have been if it had been past instead of present P 
of what number? why P and what it would have been if 
it had been plural? of wh&t person? whyP what it would 
have been if it had been of the second person P and what 
if it had been of the first? The participles will then be 
selected ; and the boy who mentions ' seen' is asked whe- 
ther it is the preserU or the past participle P what it would 
have been if it had been the other participle P and what 
if it had been the past time of the verb P The partici- 
ple ' formed* will then be disposed of in like manner. 

" Prepositions are next explained and selected. The 
first boy having made mention of * in,' is asked what 
every preposition is placed before P and before what noun 
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* in* is here placed ? The like inquiry is m&de with re- 
gard .to the prepositions * of and * by.' 

" The pupils, being now made acquainted with verba 
and prepositions, are at length in a condition to under- 
stand the nature and object of cases, which are there- 
fore explained to them. In .addition, accordingly, to the 
other questions regarding nouns and pronouns, those 
which relate to their cases are now asked. Thus, of 4h«i 
case is * object?' why .'* Of what case is the pronouif 
' we ?' what if it had been objective? what if it had been 
possessive? Of what ease is the noun < Fingal's?' Of 
what Tiumher is it ? what would have been the difference 
if it had been the plural possessive? what if it had been 
ihe phtralohjective? what if it had been \h& plural nomi- 
native? Of what case is ' cave ?' why ? — [And here, if 
the child be sufficiently advanced he may be farther call- 
ed upon to enumerate, in his own way, the various occa- 
sions on which a nominative case is used.] Of what 
«ase is * isle ?'. why ? what other words besides preposi- 
tions govern an objective case ? Of what case is < it ?' 
why ? What if it had been possessive? what if it had 
been objective? So also with regard to the other nouns 
and pronouns. 

<* The pupils are next instructed in the nature of Ad- 
verbs, and the distinction betwixt them and adjectives. 
Having mentioned the word * roost' as the first adverb in 
the passage, they are next asked what words the ad- 
.verb is used to qualify ? what word the adverb < most' 
here qualifies ? what degree of comparison * most' is P 
what is the positive? wnat the comparative? whether 
< most' is ever any other part of speech ? whether they 
can give any example of this ? why tho word is an adjec- 
tive in the example so eiven ? "rhe children will then 
be required to point out tne next adverb in the passage, 
which is * yet.' With regard to this word, if they had 
previously been made acquainted with conjunctions, we 
should have asked whether it is ever any other part of 
speech ? and when ? 

" The next part of speech to which the pupil's atten- 
tion is particularly called is the Conjunctiok, of which, 
in the present case, they will give as an example the 
word 'and,' and be required to say what it connects. 

IiiT£iU£CTiotis for^ tho last subject of cousiderfktion. 
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and as these but rarely occur in the course of ordinary 
readingi it becomes necessary to furnish extraneous ex- 
amples. 

*^ After the children have learned all parts of speech, or 
at least all the principal ones, the practice of classing the 
same parts of speech is entirely dropt, and each word is 

5arsed according to the common method in its own order, 
^has * the/ the definite article prefixed to * object ^' 
«* grandest/ an adjective in the superlative degree quali- 
fying ' object ;' ' the/ the definite article prefixed to 

* object / * most/ an adverb in the superlative degree 
qualifying < sublime / ' sublime/ an adjective qualifying 

< object;* ' and/ a conjunction connecting * sublime/ and 

< extraordinary / * object/ a noun, neuter, singular, no- 
mniative to < is / ' we,' a personal pronoun, plural, nomi- 
native to * have / * have,' a verb, indicative mood, pre- 
sent time, plural number, and first person; 'yet,' an 
adverb qualifying * seen ;' f is,' a verb, indicative mood, 
present, singular, third person ; < Fingal's,' a noun, mas- 
culine, possessive, singular ; * cave,' a noun, neuter, 
nominative, because it follows the verb ' is' preceded by 
a nominative ; ' in,' a preposition governing ' isle ;' ' the/ 
the definite article prefixed to * isle ;' ' isle,' a noun, neu- 
ter, singular, objective, governed by the preposition ' in;' 
' of,' a preposition governing < Stafia;' * Staffa/ a noun, 
neuter, singular, objective, governed by the preposition 

* of.' This routine, however, is very often broken in 
upon, (much oftener, indeed, than otherwise,) as the 
state of the class, the particular answer given, or any* 
other circumstances, may suggest the propriety of more 
particular questions. 

" Nothing can possibly be more satisfactory than the 
result of this experiment. There is, however, a very 
great difference betwixt teaching the grammar of one's 
own language, andthat-ofa foreign tongue. In the latter 
case, and even in teaching the grammar of a vernacular 
language more complicated than our own, we should 
consider it absolutely necessary to put the pupil in pos- 
session of a book of grammar, from which he may learn 
the various inflexions and rules. ThcN^e, too, who are 
less practised in that method of oral instruction, which 
pervades our whole system, may perhaps derive greater 
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benefit, than our school would, from the use of some ju- 
dicious systematical treatise. But, even where such a 
book is used, whether in teaching a vernacular or foreign 
tongue, it ought never to be forgotten, that grammar is 
not solely, nor even chiefly to be acquired from what a 
child learns at home to repeat, but from what he is prac- 
tically taught by a judicious master in school; not from 
the rules contained m the systematic work, but from the 
application of the principles to the daily lessons. We 
can, accordingly, by no means approve of that method of 
teaching any language, which is now every day becoming 
more and more exploded, whereby a long and irksome 
preliminary process of grammar was gone through, be- 
fore a book was put into the hands of a pupil to read. 
Before leaving the subject of grammar, we would re- 
mark, that, in our opinion, after the pupil has been prac- 
tically instructed in its leading principles, he may then 
with great advantage peruse some of the systematic trea- 
tises on this subject." 

Lord Chesterfield has the following remarks 
on self-instruction in grammar. 

'' It is of great importance for every one to speak and 
write their* own language correctly and elegantly. In 
order to this, young people should get an habitual but un- 
affected purity, correctness, and elegance of style in 
their common conversation; they should seek for the 
best words, and take care to reject improper, inexpres- 
sive, and vulgar ones. They should read the greatest 
masters of oratory, both ancient and modern, and ob- 
serve their choice of words, their harmony of diction, 
and their method ; they should never cease improving and 
refining their style Upon the best models, till at last the^ 
become models of eloquence themselves, which by care it 
is in every man's power to be. If they set out upon this 
principle, and keep it constantly in their mind, every 
company they go into, and every book they read, will con- 

* It is curious that Lord Chesterfield should have com- 
mitted an ofience against grammar in this sentence. 

' N> 
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tribute to their improvement, either by showing them 
what to hnitate or what to avoid. Are they to give an 
account of any thing to a mixed company P Are they 
to endeavour to persuade either man or woman ? This 
principle, fixed in their minds, will make them carefully 
attend to the choice of their words, and to the clearness 
and harmony of their diction. Whenever they doubt of 
the propriety or elegancy of a word, the^ should search 
the dictionary or some ^ood author for it. So long ago 
as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of 
eloquence, I used to write down the shining passages, 
and then translate them as well and as elegantly as ever 
I could ; if Latin or French, into English ; if English, 
into French. Perhaps the best way to acquire a good 
stylo is to lay down a rule, to translate every day only 
three or four Kncs from any book, in any language, into 
the correctest and most elegant Enfflish that is possible. 
It cannot be imagined how this will insensibly form the 
style, and give an habitual elegance, without taking up 
more than a quarter of an hour a day. I am not of the 
opinion, generally entertained in this country, that man 
lives by Greek and Latin alone ; that is, by knowing a 
great many words of two dead languages, which nobody 
living knows perfectly, and which are of no use in the 
common intercourse of life. Useful knowledge, in my 
opinion, consists of modern languages, history, and ge- 
ography ; some Latin may be thrown into tne bargain 
in compliance with custom and for closet amusement." 



LESSONS TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 

The reasons for requiring certain portions of 
necessary knowledge to be committed, verbaiim^ 
to memory, are thus concisely and happily stated 
in an anonymous work, entitled " Thoughts on 
Domestic Education." 

'' Let whatever can be fixed on the memory, through 
the aid of the understanding, be inculcated by conversa- 
tion, assisted by the reading of books. 
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" Bat some parts of l^nowledi^e cannot ba so instillad ; 
Ruch, for instance^ are the tables of aritbmetie, the rules 
of grrammar, the dates of history, and the propositions of 
science. These must be learned in precise tortus; and 
such precision can only be obtained by repetition of the 
terms until they are fixed in the memory. It is very 
long before, by the association of ideas, and the rapid cal- 
calation of numbers, we acquire the power of answering 
arithmetical questions by reflection. A child must, there- 
fore, learn to do it by rote. An adult can tell that four 
times six is twenty-four, because he knows six is the half 
of twelve, and twice twelve is twenty-four ; or, because 
he knows, four sixpences make two shillings, and two 
shillings is twenty-four pence. But a child, before he 
can make this apparently long, but really rapid, calcula- 
tion, has often to answer the question, and must ^ive the 
result, without entirely understanding how it is such. 
For this purpose he learns the arithmetical tables. 

" The rules of grammar are necessary to be learned 
from another principle; viz. that by the precise words of 
the rules recurring to the. recollection, the sense they 
convey ma^ be always ready for use when wanted. On 
the same principle, the precise terms in which the propo- 
sitions of science are worded should be known b^ rote ; 
such as * the three laws of motion,' the rule to discover 
' the celerity with which bodies fall,' &c. &c. 

But though the tables of arithmetic may be learned be- 
fore they are understood, the rules of grammar, and the 
propositions of science, must not be committed to memo- 
ry till their meaning is perfectly intelligible, or their re- 
petition will not serve to restore to the mind the infor- 
mation of which they are the concise expression." 



GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The author last quoted has the following ju- 
dicious observations on the importance of con- 
necting the study of geography with that of 
history. 
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'* Although it is desirable that a knowledge of the situa- 
tion of countries should accompany a knowledge of the 
events that have occurred in those countries; in other 
words, that history and geography should be studied to- 
gether ; yet it is likely the young mind can much earlier 
understand the former than the latter science. 

" At six years old children have been seen to relish 
history ; at nine, they have been found incapable of stu- 
dying geography ; perhaps, however, even at the age of 
six, some notion ot the form of the globe, its principal 
divisions, and the relative places of the most celebrated 
empires, and most renowned cities, may be inculcated 
sufficiently for the purpose of carrying along in the mind 
the knowledge of events, with the situation of the places 
where they occurred. Before, therefore, opening the first 
books of history, open a book of geography ; — let us point 
out the form of the world ; — the four quarters of Europe^ 
Asia, Africa, and America. The countries and cities 
named in ancient history; Egypt, Babylon, Jerusalem, 
Greece, Rome, Macedonia, Carthage. The countries 
and cities conquered by Rome , GacU (France), Britain, 
Germany, Spam : — the vast empires of India and China. 

** After these few leading points of geography are clear- 
ly understood and well impressed on the memory, (which 
may be done in two or three lessons of a few minutes 
each,) the book of history may be opened, as also a good 
map of the world ; indeed, history should never be read 
wUhout an open map for reference at hand. 

*< As every town or country is spoken of, let the child 
be shown its position on the map, and when, from prac- 
tice, become familiar with the situation of places, let him 
be required to point it out. 

"Thus, each study will forward an acquaintance with 
the other. History will lead to a knowledge of geogra- 
phy, and geography assist the recollection of history. 

" At nine years of age, a deeper insight into geography 
may be commenced ; a lesson of half an hour, twice or 
thrice a week, will sufHce for this study; a good globe, 
and clear large maps, will be indispensable, as also a well 
written initiatory work on the subject; piany of these 
abound ; dissected maps have been found particularly use- 
ful ; and the geographical games of the Abb6 Gaultier 
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iiaYe proved more serviceable than games of instruction 
commonly prove. 

" The memory may be beneficially exercised, (and we 
never would have it exercised unless in some beneficial 
effort,) by learning the names of capital towns, rivers, 
&c. &c. in every state or kingdom ; blank maps can be 
given to the pupils, to be filled up by themselves ; but 
there is no need to expatiate further on this branch of 
education; it is generally taught in a very intelligible 
manner, and the books on the subject sufficiently explain 
the best mode of inculcating it. 

'* In some branches of lear/iing we must begin with 
generals, and descend to particulars ; in others, we must 
commence with particulars, and ascend to generals; in 
geography, for instance, as perhaps also in history and 
astronomy, we first explain the generarprinci pies and the 
outline of the science, and then proceed to the particular 
parts of it ; whilst in arithmetic, music, and the other 
arts and sciences, we first teach the rudiments, and then 
go on to the higher points." 

' Mrs. Chapone has given some very just opi- 
nions on the study of geography. 

<*'A quarter of an hour daily and regularly bestowed on 
this study will suffice to perfect the pupil in it. After the 
general principles have been explained, the pupils should 
never be suffered to pass by the name of any considerable 
town or river mentioned by any author without showing 
their places on the map. They should also learn to point 
out the situation of every city with reference to the other 
places spoken of They should trace the rivers from their 
sources to the place where they discharge themselves into 
the sea or some great river, and point out the considera- 
ble towns by which they pass. When they are tolerably 
well instructed, they may be set to travel over a map, or 
be taught by word of mouth, asking them for instance 
what route they would pursue from Paris to Constanti- 
nople, and so of other places. To render this study less 
dry and irksome, it would be well to add certain short 

N 2 
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Stories, which might fix the towns in thoir mmds, and 
toach thorn many curious facts. Thoy should also follow 
some great general through all his expeditions, as a Han- 
nibal or a Scipio, which will lead them over all the me- 
morable places of the world, and thus indelibly imprint 
in their minds various series of facts and the situations of 
towns. To teach them modern geography it may be well 
sometimes to let them read at home certain pages of the 
gazette, and set them to trace out upon the map the va- 
rious places mentioned. All this is little more than 
amusement, yet will teach them geography more perma- 
nently than all the regular lessons they could learn. 

*^ What f have said supposes the children to have maps 
in their apartments ; nor indeed should they ever be with- 
out them. I question whether it would not also be useful 
to have them in the classes : perhaps two tables of chro- 
nology might be added, one down to the birth'of Christ, 
and the other to our own times." 

Concerning the study of history, the same 
writer has offered some remarks, which we 
have selected not less from a sense of their 
truth and justice, than from deference to so 
respected an authority. 

^^ To ail the deluding enchantments of the world we 
should oppose a voice that shall make itself heard amid 
the confusion of dangerous opinions, and disperse all these 
erroneous prejudices. Youth require a faithful and con- 
stant monitor or advocate, if I may use the expression, 
to plead the cause of truth, honesty, and reason, to point 
out the mistakes that prevail in the common language of 
the world, and to lay before them certain rules wherebjr 
they may diaoern them. But who shall this monitor be ? 
The master who has the care of their education ? And 
shall he make set iessonson purpose to instruct them on this 
head.'* At the very name of lessons they take the alarm, 
keep themselves upon their guard, and shut their ears to all 
he can say. To avoid this we should give them masters 
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who ar« liable to no suspicion or distrast, we mast carry 
them back into other countries and times, and oppose the 
opinions and examples of the great men of antiquity to 
the false principles and bad examples which mislead the 
majority of mankind. How different from the taste of 
the present day are the instances we meet with in ancient 
history, where we see dictators and consuls taken from 
the ploagh ! How low in appearance ! Tet those hands, 
grown hard by labourin? in the field, supported the tot- 
tering state, and saved tne commonwealth. Far from so- 
licitously endeayouring to grow rich, they refused the 
gold that was ofibred them, and found it more gratifying 
to command those who were rich, than to possess riches 
themselves. 

'* History, when properly taught, becomes a school of 
morality to all manlsind. It condemns vice, tears off the 
mask from pretended virtues, exposes popular errors and 
prejudices, dispels the delusive cnarms of riches and vain 
pomp, which dazzle the imagination, and shows b^ a 
thousand examples more effectual than any reasonmg, 
that nothing is great or commendable but honour and pro- 
bity. The esteem and admiration which the most cor- 
rupt cannot refuse to the great and good actions record- 
ed in history, confirms the important truth, that virtue is 
man's real good, and alone renders him truly great and 
valuable. The majority of the most famous conquerors 
they will find considered as public calamities, as the ene- 
mies of ^mankind, and the plunderers of nations, who, 
hurried on by a blind and restless ambition, spread deso- 
lation from country to country, and like an inundation or 
a fire, ravage all before them. 

** The pnncipal advantage of history is to preserve and 
invigorate those sentiments of probity and integrity 
which we bring into the world, and if we have deviated from 
them, to draw us back by degrees, and rekindle in us those 
precious sparks by frequent examples of virtue. A mas- 
ter well skilled in directing the genius, which is his chief 
duty, will omit no opportunity of instilling into his scho- 
lars the principles of honour and equitv, and of exciting 
in them an ardent love of virtue and abhorrence of vice. 
Being as yet tender and tractable, and corruption not 
having taken deep root in their minds, truth more easily 
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find! admitttnctt and fixes its abode thert> if at all assisted 
by the wise reflection and reasonable counsels of the 
tutor. 

• ** When on every point of history read to children, or at 
least on the brightest and most important, they are asked 
their opinion and desired to point out whatever is beauti- 
ful, great, and commendable, or the contrary, they will 
seldom fail to answer justly and rationally, or to pass a 
sound and equitable judgment on whatever is proposed to 
them. This answer, this judgment, as I have already 
said, are in them the voice of nature and of reason, and 
cannot be suspected, because not suggested. This too 
becomes in them a rule of good taste with respect to> solid 
glory and true grestness. When they read of a Regnlua 
exposing himself to the most cruel torments rather than 
break his word, a Cyrus and a Scipio giving public exam- 
ples of continence and wisdom, all the ancient Romans, 
so illustrious and so generally esteemed, leading a frugal 
and sober life, and on the other band meet with actions 
of treachery, debauchery, dissoluteness, or avarice in 
great and considerable persons, they hesitate not a mo- 
ment to pronounce in favour of virtue. 

" The first care in the study of history should be to throw 
it into such order and method as to be able clearly to dis- 
tinguish facts, persons, times, and places. To this end 
chronology and geography may contribute; they have 
been deservedly called the two eyes of history, as they 
eive it great additional light and remove from ii all con- 
fusion. 

" When I recommend the study of chronology, 1 am far 
from wishing to engage ^outh in the examination of those 
difiicultand knotty questions of which it is very susceptible, 
and the discussion of which properly belongs only to the 
learned. It is sufficient if they have a clear and distinct 
idea, not of the precise year of every particular fact, for 
Uiat would be endless and extremely irksome, but of the 
period when the most considerable events happened. 

" One thing which may very much contribute to bring- 
ing the study of history into order or method, is to divide 
the whole into certain parts and eras, which at onco pre- 
sent to the mind a kind of general plan of history, point out 
the principal events, and show their series and duration 
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Thcso divisions must not be too numerous, lest they oc- 
casion confusion and obscurity, and any fractions or small 
numbers should if possible be avoided, reducing them 
rather to round sums. At first the groat outlines aro 
sufficient. 

" In studying sacred history wc must not neglect the 
usages and customs peculiar to the Jews, their laws, go- 
vernment, and mode of Jife. The excellent book of M. 
I'Abbe Floury, entitled * Manners of the Israelites^ con- 
tains all that can be desired on that subject. 

'' I am aware, boys cannot pursue a course of history 
by reading only with their masters during school hours, 
but I would have a certain task given them to read bj 
themselves in private every day, of which they should 
be obliged to give an account from time to time in their 
classes." 

The importance of history as a study for 
youth, is thus insisted on by Madame de 
Genlis. 

" Reason and experience tell us, that to go through a 
regular course of ancient history during our younger years 
is by far the best and perhaps indeed the only sure way 
of laying a good foundation for a store of practical and 
useful knowledge. There can be nothing more plain than 
that the mind, when strengthened and expanded by hav- 
ing been used to contemplate the civil constitutions and 
popular business of Greece and Rome, comes with singu- 
lar advantage to the study of those of our own country and 
of other modern nations. And as it is of greater conse- 
quence to remember whatever relates to tnese last, and 
to form a right judgment of them, we shall be now more 
capable of doing so: at the same time y^Q shall imbibe 
something of the spirit of the resolute though often irre- 
gular and mistaken virtue of that brave people, who wou]4 
rather have exchanged life for what they in a great mea- 
sure thought utter annihilation, than their own laws for 
those of the Persian or Carthaginian invaders. The 
reading of them makes one's blood glow within one. 
Woula to God it would ever tend to inspire us all with a 
true love of our country and a veneration for our well 
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founded conatitation ! that it would make ui quit the 
paths of luimry and lieentiousnesSf and stand nnmoTcd in 
the cause of liberty.* Fair Liberty! what glorious deeds 
have been performed by thy real votaries!" 



STUDY or HISTORY. 

We have extracted the following observa- 
tions on the Study of Htstory^ and the pro- 
priety of uniting with it Geography ?ind Chro- 
nology y from a tract of Mrs Barbauld's, on the 
Uses of History. 

" Much has been* said of the use's of history. They are 
no doubt many, yet do not apply equally to all : bat it is 
^uite sufficient to make it a studv worth our pains and 
time, that it satisfies the desire which naturally arises in 
every intelligent mind to know the transactions of the 
country, of the ^lobe in which he lives. Facts, as facts, 
interest our curiosity, and engage our attention^ 

'' Suppose a person placed in a part of the country where 
he was a total stranger ; he would naturally ask, who are 
the chief people ofthe place, what family they are of, 
whether any of their ancestors have been famous, and for 
what. ^ If he see a ruined abbev, he will inquire what 
the building was used for ; and if he be told it is a place 
where people got up at midnight to sing psalms, and 
scourged themselves in the day, — he will ask how there 
came to be such people, or why there are none now. If 
he observes a dilapidated castle which appears to have 
been battered bv violence, he will ask in what quarrel it 
sufiered, and wny they built formerly structures so differ- 
ent from anv we see now. If any part of the inhabitants 
should speak a different language from the rest, or have 
some singular customs among them, he would suppose 
they came originally from some remc^e part of the ooun- 
Xtjf and would inform himself, if he could, of the cause 
01 their peenliarities. 
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** If he were of a curious temper, he would not rest till 
he had informed himself whom every estate in the parish 
belonged to, what hands they had gone through; how 
one man got this field by marrying an heiress, and the 
other lost that meadow by a ruinous law suit. As a man 
of spirit he would feel delighted on hearing the relation 
of the opposition made by an honest yeoman to an over- 
bearing rich man on the subject of an accustomed path- 
way or right of common. If he should find the town or 
village divided into parties, he would take some pains to 
trace the original cause of their dissention, and to find 
out, if possible, who had the right on his side. Circum- 
stances would often occur to excite his attention. If he 
saw u bridge, be would ask when and by whom it was 
built. If in digging in his garden he should find utensils 
of a singular form and construction, or a pot of money 
with a stamp and legend quite different from the common 
coin, he would be led to inquire when they were in use, 
and to whom they had belonged. His curiosity would 
extend itself by degrees. If a brook ran through the mea- 
dows, he would be pleased to trace it till it swelled into a 
river, and the river till it lost itself in the sea. He would 
bo asking wiiose seat he saw upon the edge of a distant 
forest, and what sort of country lay behind the range of 
bills that bounded his utmost view. If any strangers 
came to visit or reside in the place where he livec^ he 
would be questioning them about the country they came 
fVom, their connexions and alliances, and the remarkable 
transactions that had taken place within their memory or 
that of their parents. The answers to these questions 
would insensibly grow up into History ^ which, as you see, 
does not originate in abstruse speculations, but grows na- 
turally out of our situation and relatisre connexions. It 
gratifies a curiosity which all feel in some degree^ but 
which spreads and enlarges itself with the cultivation of 
our powers, till at length it embraces the whole globe 
which we inhabit. To know is as natural to the mind as 
to see is to the eye, and knowledge is itself an ultimate 
end. But though this inav be esteemed an ultimate an J 
sufficient end, the study of history is important to various 
purposes. Few pursuits tend more to enlarge (he mind. 
It gives us, and it only can give as, an extended know- 
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ledge of hiinfian natuf o ; — not human nature as it exists 
in one age or climate or particular spot of earth, but hu- 
man nature under all the various circumstances by which 
it can be affected. It shows us what is radical and what 
is adventitious ; it shows us that man is still man in Tur- 
key and in Lapland, as a vassal in Russia, or a member 
of a wandering tribe in India, in ancient Athens or mo- 
dern Rome ; yet that his character is susceptible of vio- 
lent changes, and becomes moulded into infinite diversi- 
ties by the influence of government, climate, civilization, 
wealth, and poverty. By sbowiner us how man has acted, 
it shows us to a certain degree now ho will ever act in 

5iven circumstances ; and general rules and maxims are 
rawn from it for the service of the lawgiver and the 

statesman.*' 

«• • « « • «• 

" It is another advantage of history, that it stores the 
mind with facts that apply to most subjects which occur 
in conversation among enlightened people. Whether 
morals, commerce, languages, polite literature be the ob- 
ject of discussion, it is history that must supply her large 
storehouse of proo& and illustrations. A man or a woman 
may decline without blame many subjects of literature, 
but to be ignorant of history is not permitted to any of a 
cultivated mind. It may be reckoned among its ad- 
vantages, that this study naturally increases the love of 
every man to his country. We can only love what we 
know ; it is by becoming acquainted with the lon^ line of 
patriots, heroes, and distinguished men, that we Team to 

love the country which has produced them." 

»* » « « » <j» 

" But if an acquaintance with history thus increases a 
rational love of our country, it also tends to check those 
low, illiberal, vulgar prejudices which adhere to the unin- 
formed of every nation. Travelling will also cure them : 
but to travel is not within the power of every one. There 
is no use, but a great deal of barm in fostering a contempt 
for other nations ; in aa arrogant assumption of superi- 
ority, and the clownish sneer of ignorance at every thing 
in laws, government, or manners which is not fashioned 
afler our partial ideas and familiar usages. A well-in- 
formed person will not be apt to exclaim at every event 
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ooi of the common way, that nothingf like H hu ever 
happened since the creation of the world, that raeh atro- 
cities are totally unheard of in any age or nation; — senti- 
ments we have all of us so often heard of late on the sub- 
ject of the French revolution: when in fact we can 
scarcely open a page of their history withont being struck 
with similar and equal enormities. Indeed party spirit is 
very much cooled and checked by an acquaintance with 
the events of past times. 

When we see the mixed and imperfect virtue of the 
most distinguished characters; the variety of motives, 
some pure and some impure, which influence political 
conduct ; the partial success of the* wisest schemesi and 
the frequent failure of the fairest hopes: — we shall find it 
more difficult to choose a side, and to keep up an intweet 
towards it in our minds, than to restrain our feelings and 
language within the bounds of good sense and modera- 
tion. This, by the way, makes it particularly proper that 
ladies who interest. themselves in the events of publio 
life should have their minds cultivated by an acquaiint- 
ance with history, without which, they are apt to let the 
whole warmth of their natures flow out, upon party mat- 
ters, in an ardour more honest than wise, more zealous 

than candid. 

»• • • • # •• 

We have considered the uses of History ; I would now 
direct your attention to those collateral branches of sci- 
ence which are necessary for the profitable understanding 
of it. 1 1 is impossible to understand one thing well without 
understanding to a certain degree many other things; there 
is a mutual dependance between all parts of knowledge. 
This is the reason that a child never fully comprehemls 
what he is taught : he receives an idea, but not the full 
idea, perhaps not the principal of what you wanLto teach 
him. But as his mind opens, this idea enlarges and receives 
accessory ideas, till slowly and by degrees he is master of 
the whole. This is particularly the case in history. You 
may recollect probably that the mere adventure was all 
you entered into, in those portions of it which were pre- 
sented to vou at a very early age. You could understand 
nothing of the springs of action, nothing of the connexion 
of events with the intrigues of cabinets, with religion, 
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with eomuMfee ; Dothiog of the ittte of the world at dif> 
ferent periode of eooiety end improvement : mod as little 

coald yoa grasp the measured distances of time and spaeey 
wliich are set between- them. I'his you could not do, not 
iMcauso the history was not related with eleamess, bat 
because you were destitute of other knowledgre. 

" The first studies which present themseWes as aeces- 
■ories in this light are Geography and Ckronoloffy, which 
have been ealled the two eyes of history. When wae it 
done ? Where was it done ? are the two first questions 
you would ask concerning any fact that was related U» 
you. Without these two particulars there can bo no pre- 
cision or clearness. ^ 

" €reography is best learned along with history; for if 
the first ezplams historjr, the latter gives interest to geo- 
graphy, which without it is but a dry list, of names. For 
this reason, if a young person begin with ancient history, 
I should think it advisable, after a slight general acqnaiut- 
ance with the globe, to confine his geography to the pe- 
riod and country of which he is readmg; and it would.he 
a desirable thing to have maps adapted to each remarka- 
ble neriod in the great empires of the world. These 
abouid not contain any towns or be divided into any pro- 
▼inoes which were not known at that period. A map of 
Egyot for instance, calculated for its ancient monarchy, 
ahould have Memphis marked in it, but not Alexandria, 
because the two capitals did not exist together. A map 
of Judea for the time of Solomon, or any period of itM 
monarchy, should not exhibit the name of Samaria, nor 
the villages of Bethany and Nazareth: but each country 
should have the towns and divisions, as far as they are 
known, calculated for the period the map was meant to 
illustrate. Thus geoffraphy, civil geography, would be 
seen to grow out of history; and the mere view of the 
map would suggest the political stote of the world at any 
period. 

« It would be a pleasing speculation to see how the ar- 
bitrary divisions of kingdoms and provinces vary and be- 
come obsolete, and large towns flourish and fall again 
mto ruins: while the great natural features, the moan- 
tams, rivers, and seas remain unchanged, by whatever 
names we please to call them, whatever empire encloses 
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them within its temporary boundaries. We haYe, it is 
true, ancient and modern maps; but the one set includes 
overy period from the flood to the provinciating the Ro- 
man empire under Trajan, and the other takes in all the 
rest.^ About half a dozen sets for the ancient states and 
empires, and as many for the modern » would be sufficient 
to exhibit the most important changes, and would be a^ 
many as we should be able to fWe with any clearness. 
T4ie young student should make it an invariable rule 
never to read historv without a map before him ; to which 
should be added plans of towns, harbours, Slc, These 
should be conveniently placed under the eye, separate if 
possible from the book he is reading, that by frequent 
glancing upon them the image of the country may be in- 
delibly impressed On his imaj^ination. 

« Besides the necessity ormaps for understanding his- 
tory, the memory is wonid^rfully assisted by the local a»> 
sociation which they, supply. The battles of Issus and 
the Granicus will not be confounded by those who have 
taken the pains to trace the rivers on whose banks they 
were fought: the exploits of Hannibal are connected 
with a view of the Alps, and the idea of Leonidas is in- 
separable from the straits of Thermopylte, The greater 
accuracy of maps, and still more the facility, from the 
arts of printing and engraving, of nroenring them, is an 

advantage the moderns nave over the ancients." 

• « • « • 

** Although I recommend to ^ou a constant attention 
to chronology, I do not think it desirable to load your 
memory with a great number of specific dates, both be* 
cause it would he too great a burden on the retentive 
powel's, and because it is, after, all, not the best way of 
attaining clear ideas on the subjects of history. In order 
to do this^ it is necessary to have in your mind the rela- 
tive situation of other countries at the time of any event 
recorded in one of them. For instance, if vou have got 
by heart the date# of the accession of the kings of En- 
rope, and want to know whether John lived at the time 
of the crusades, and in what state the Greek empire was, 
you cannot tell without an arithmetical process, which 
perhaps you may not be quick enough to make. Too can* 
not tell whether Constantinople bad been taken by the 
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Tuits wben the Bletltan Veepers happened ; fi>v eecbiWi 

is insolated in your mind ; and indeed your dates give 
you only the dry catalogue of accessions. Nay, you may 
read separate histories, and yet not brin^ them together 
if the countries be remote. Each exists m your mind se- 
parately, and you have at no time the state of the world. 
But you ought to have an idea at once of the whole 
world) as far as history will give it. Tou do not see tralr 
what the Greeks were, except you know that the firitim 
Isles were then barbarous. 

**A few dates, therefore, perfectly learned, may eaf* 
fice, and will serve as landmarks to prevent your going 
far astray in the restt but it will be highly useful to con- 
nect the nistories you read in such a manner in your own 
mind, that you may be able to refer from'pne to the other, 
mnd to form them all into a whole. For this purpose, it 
is very desirable to obserye and retain in your memory 
oertam coincidences, which may link, as it were, two na- 
tions together. Thus you may remember that Haronn al 
Raschid sent to Charlemagne the first clock that was seen 
in Europe. If you are reading the history of Greece 
when it •flourished most, and want to know what the Ro- 
mans were doing at the same time, you may recollect that 
they sent to Greece for instruction when they wanted to 
draw up the laws of the Twelve Tables. Solon and Crra- 
BUS connect the history of Lesser Asia with that of Greece. 
Egbert was brought up in the court of Charlemagne ; 
Philip Auffustus of France and Richard I. of England 
Ibught in the same crusade against Saladin. Queen Eli- 
sabeth received the French ambassador in deep mourning 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

** It may be desirable to keep one kingdom as a metre 
for the rest. Take for this purpose first the Jews, then 
the Greeks, the Romans, and, because it is so, our own 
eountry : then harmonize and connect all the other dates 
with these. 

<* That the literary hiatory of a nation may be connect- 
ed with the political, study also biography, and endeavour 
to link men of science and literature and artists with po* 
litical characters. Thus Hippocrates was. sent for to the 
plague of Athens; Leonardo oa Vinci died in the arms of 
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FranciB T. Often an anecdote, a amart saying, will india- 
aolobly fix a date. 

'* Sometimes you may take a long reign, aa that of 
Elizabeth or Louis XIV., and making that the centre, 
mark all the contemporary aoyereigns, and also the men 
of letters. ^ Another way is, to make a line of life, com- 

fosed of distinguished characters who touch each other, 
t will be of great service to you in this view to stndy 
Dr. Priestley's biographical chart ; and of still greater, to 
make one for yourself, and fill it by decrees as your ac- 
quaintance with history extends. Marriages connect the 
history of difierent kingdoms ; as those of Mary, Queen 
of Scots ilnd Francis IlT, Philip II. and Mary of England. 
<' These are the kind of dates wfaich^ make every thing 
lie in the mind in its proper order ; they also take fast / 

hold of it. If you forget the exact date by years, you 
have nothing left ; but of circumstances yon never lose 
all idea. As we come nearer to our own times, dates 
must be more exact: a few years more or less signify lit- 
tle in the destruction of Troy, if we knew it exactly ; but 
the conclusion of the American war should.be accurately 
known, or it will throw other events near it into oob- 
fusion. 

« In so extensive a. study no aiftillary ts to be ne- 
glected: Poetry impresses both geographv and history 
in a most agreeable manner upon those who are fond of 
it. Thus, 

' fair Anstria spreads her moamfbl charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms.' 

A short, lively character in verse is never forgotten : 

' From Macedonia's madman to the Swede.' 

Historic plays deeply impress, but should be read with 
caution. We take our ideas from Shakspeare more than 
history: he, indeed, copied pretty exactly from the chro- 
niclers, but other dramatic writers have taken great liber- 
ties both with characters and events. 

<< Painting is a good auxiliary; and though in this 
country history is generally read before we see pictures, 

o 2 
\ 
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tiny amtnattj illustrate one another : psinttng also showa 
the coetumo. Id France, where pictures are more acces- 
aiblO) there is more knowledge generally'diffaBed of com- 
mon hiatory. Many have learoed Scripture history from 
the rude figures on Dutch tiles. 

<*I will conclude with the remark, that thoush the be- 
ginner in history may and ought to study dates and 
epochas for his guidance, chronology can ncYer be fully 
possessed till after history has been long studied and care- 
fully digesteds" 



INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 

The following is a prospectus of the general 
system of instruction with interlinear transla- 
tionsy proposed and afterwards pursued in the 
University of London. 

« We need not add our voice to the jnany by which 
the present school system of classicol instruction is con* 
demned. Sufficient has been said to create a general 
wish for its improvement, and the age is now too forward 
in every other department of knowledge to suffer its ad- 
vance in this to be much longer retarded. The wonder 
is that some change has not been made long ago,, seeing 
that for centuries the same charges have oeen brought 
against it which are now so prevalent, and some of the 
same corrections have been proposed wl^ich are now of- 
fered as modem discoveries. But perhaps the course of 
instruction having been prescribed in many of our en-, 
dowed grammar schools, by the deed of their foundation, 
may account for this. ' With others, however, that could 
be no argiiment; and yet in these the system is tho same. 
Our earnest wish is, that in all which are free to change, 
a change may be made ; the rest will foJIow in time. But 
the question is, what change would yve propose ? Wje are 
almost tempted to reply, that any alteration must be for 
the better ; but being smoeroLy desirous to effect a real 
improvement in our present sohool system^ and for that 
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purpose having gWen the subject a long and anxious con- 
side ration, we shall state in ex'press terms the methods 
by whi6h we conceive so important an object may be at- 
tained. . 

" Locke's Easy Method of Acquiring Langttages* forms 
the ground-Work of our system. Locke was a member of 
tlie University of Oxford, and, we need not add, one of its 
greatest ornaments : he knew well the errors of the old 
system, and) with Herculean vigour, attempted to re- 
move them. His object was to initiate the pupil gene- 
rally into ttjie knowledge of a language, before he trou- 
bled him with the Rules of Syntax and Prosody, and the 
medium by which he proposed to give him this initiatory 
knowledge, was that of Interlinear Translations. He 
recommended * taking soino ieasy and pleasant book, such 
as iElsop's Fables, and writing the English Translation, 
made as literal as it can.be, in one line, and the Latin 
.words which answer each of them just over it in another :' 
and he appears to have executed such a translation ; for, 
soon after his death, appeared Msop^s Fables, in Latin 
and English, Interlineary, for the benefit of those loho 
not having a master would learn either of these tongues. 
By John Locke, Gent, The second edition of this curious 
, work is now before us : it is strictly literal as he enjoins, 
bat never sacrifices English sense or grammar to express 
a foreign idiom, and in this respect therefore it differs 
essentially from Mr. Hamilton's translations, the hint for 
which might otherwise have been thought to be borrow- 
ed from Locke. But Mr. Hamilton very properly chal- 
lenges to himself originality, because of those barbarisms 
which he makes use of, and which, he justly observes, 
are not to be found in any other versions. This little 
work of Locke's has been the model of our Interlinear 
Translations, as his method is the basis of our system. 
Wo have copied even his way of denoting the pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin, by means of which the learner is never 
in danger of speaking incorrectly, and unless he were re- 
quired to make Latin verses, would not have occasion to 
study Prosody. So also with regard to grammar, it is 
taught already, by Locke's method of translation, to 
those who know English grammar: for (^very word, as 
far «fl possibly, is rendered in its eorr-esponding part o** 
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•peeebi eiren to the eaaes of noaos and the tenses of 
verbs; and where this cannot be done, the exception, 
beings noted, makes the mle the plainer ; so that Syntax, 
that part of grammar which most perplexes a learner, is 
postponed in oor system till a later period— and all that 
engages the popil's attention in the earlier stage of his 
progress, is tne meaning of Latin words and their usaat 
inflections. He is placed on the footing of a child learn- 
ing its native tongae, to whom the sense of words with 
their forms is alone a saflicient stndy, and by whom a 
knowledge of English Syntax is not attempted to be 
gained till this foundation is perfectly secured. 

<' We differ, however, in one point, from our great au- 
thority. Locke, no doubt, chose JEsop, because it was a 
familiar book to the young learner: we prefer taking sooh 
works only as are purely classical. If one is too hard in 
subject-matter, or style, for the pupil, let him begin with 
another which may be easier — our object is to ^ive hfm 
the opportunity of reading all the best works in ev&ry 
language, and for that purpose we shall present him with 
a portion of each ^ulhor; but having done this, we do 
not mean to leave him without the option of going fur- 
ther with us if he desires it. We shall publish,, in all pro- 
bability, more than one part of roost authors; the extent, 
in fact, of our proceedings in this way, will depend apOD 
the encouragement we meet with: and if our friends will 
communicate to us, through our publishers, any hints by 
which the details of the system may be better accommo- 
dated to their wishes, we shall be happy to give thorn due 
attention. 

" When the foundation has been thus laid, and the learner 
is become generally acquainted with the nature and ge- 
nius of the Latin ton^e, as well as tolerably familiar 
with the meaning of most Latin words, we next intro- 
duce him to a method of construing^ without the aid of 
any English translation. His previous knowledge was. 
merely that of acquisition : here he begins to put forth 

Kwer. He had his guide continually by his side in the 
terlinear Translations : here he goes alone. But while 
he remained in that state of pupilage, he would naturally 
depend so much on the assistance he was able to com- 
mand, that his own strength could never be ascertained 
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or relied on; like a boy swimming* with bladders^ who 
sinks from fear when he triea to do without them, he 
wouM fancy himself a good spholar until he saw a Latin 
sentence without its corresponding English, and then he 
would feel doUbts of his ability to translate correctly. This, 
which is one of the great inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages of knowledge implicitly received, must be obviated, 
or the apparent scholar will never be a real one. To give 
him the requisite feeling and capability of independence, 
is the object of this second part ,of our system. It sup- 
poses nothing learnt as yet, because it is not learnt tho- 
roughly, and therefore now commences the study of the 
language. But all is made easv of attainment from the 
previous preparation, and though more actual exertion is 
demanded fronii the pupil than before, it is so little be- 
yond what he has been accustomed to, that he can give it 
not only without pain, but with pleasure. 

'* To this important exercise of construing succeeds that 
of double translation; the method which Cicero and the 
younger Flhiy recommended to those who desired to ac- 
quire the Greek language, and which Ascham, the en- 
lightened preceptor of Queen Elizabeth, employed with 
8o much success in the education of that learned princess. 
Heretofore his example could not well be pleaded, so 
much depending on that previous grounding of the pupil, 
first in * the cause and matter of the Jesson ;* secondly, 
' the construing it into English so oft as the child may 
easily carry &way the understanding of it ;' lastly, < the 
parsin? it over perfectly,' whioh he persbnally attended 
to, and strictly enjoins ; but, by the aid of the Interlinear. 
Translations and Parsing Lessons, all this is now done 
60 completely for the pupil, that the old objection' to the 
want 01 sufficient preparatory instruction is removed, and 
the plan is made capable of universkl adoption. Conscious 
of its value we gladly introduce it into our system, and 
esteem ourselves fortunate, that, by a combination of 
Locke's method with this, we have been able to render 
efficacious two of the most powerful instruments that 
ever were devised for the furtherance of education; each 
of which, for want of somo co-operative power, was use- 
lessj except ih the hands of its inventor, and of a few 
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Other persons Rifled with similar talenti and equally zea- 
loas in the beneficial employment of ii. 

<'Bat we do not rest here: onr system proceeds to ac- 
complish the papil in Latin eomposUion, both in prose 
and verse, though not in the way usually practised in 
public schools, which Locke censures as <a sort of 
Eg^yptian tyranny, to bid them make bricks who have 
not yet any of the materials ;* and -Milton condemns, as 

* preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of chil- 
dren to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are 
the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a bead 
filled, by long reading and observing, with elegant max- 
ims and copious invention. These are not matters,' he 
adds, * to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out 
of the nose, or the plucking untimely of fruit.' 

" We give no scope for such remarks as these in the 
species of composition required by our system. The stu- 
dent is not compelled to furnish worthy thoughts as well 
as fit language ' perplexing his brains,' as Locke observes, 

* about invention of things to be said, not about the sig- 
nification of words to be learped: and when boys are 
making a theme,' he truly says,' it is thoug^hts they search 
and sweat for, not language.' An imitation, paraphrase 
abridgment, or translation of the finest passages of our 
best llnglisli authors, is all that we ask: ii the pupil 
chooses to be original, he may, but there is no task of the 
kind imposed : aU that is imperative on him is the expres- 
sion of his own conceptions, or those of others, in the 
purest latinity ; and this is required that he may bie the 
nicer judge of the power of the language when he reads 
it in the works of others, as well as that he may be him- 
self capable of writing and speaking it elegantly and cor- 
rectly. As for versification, whether in Latin or English, 
it is nothing but a more artful and pleasing way of ar- 
ranging words, which by a certain degjee of skill any one 
may attain, though this attainment may differ vpry much 
from poetry ; and when we speak of teaching verg^uo' 
tioUf we mean that art by which the scholar, in practisin|p 
the various kinds of verse, is qualified to appreciate more 
correctly the verses of professed poets in their native lan- 
guage. The other use which is made of this art in pablio 
schools, viz. to impress more deeply on the mind of the 
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pupil the reooUeotion of the quantity of Latin syltahles, 
80 that he may rightly pronounce each word, is not of 
any consequence in our system, where a correct ' pronun- 
ciation ia taught at the commencement. 

'* Latin conversation flows naturally from the course of 
instruction we pursue. Its elements are acquired in the 
earlier stage of our proceedings, and the phraseology thus 
imbibed insensibly takes the form adapted to the ezpres- 
eion of our thoughts, as we advance in our acquaintance 
with the language ; so that the power of conversing in 
Latin is not io an effort as an impulse of the learner's 
mind. He begins to think in the words that spring up, 
as it were spontaneously, to convey his thoughts to others. 
His tongue incontinently utters ' m good set terms' what- 
ever his mind conceilres, and though these common-place 
forms of expression are by no means desirable as the cha- 
racteristic of an English style, they are undoubtedly th? 
most proper, because the most clsfisical modes, in which 
it is possible to use a dead language. 

'* We pretend not to say, how easily or how soon, any 
one may become a good Latin or Greek scholar by our 
system : the authority of those eminent men, from whom 
we have derived it, supersedes the necessity of such de- 
clarations on our part. Locke affirms, * Whatever stir 
there is made about getting of Latin, as the great and 
difficult business, his mother may teach it him nerself if 
she will spend two or three hours* a-day with him.' But 
we carry this method farther, joining others with it, 
which perhaps may be thought to render it a more diffi- 
cult and tedious study. Ascham, however, tells us, that 
in eight months, a, young gentleman of his acquaintance 
arrived at so perfect a knov^edge by the means he recom- 
mends, as to be able to translate the English which he 
gave him into Latins ' so choicely, so orderly, so without 
any great miss in the hardest points of grammar, that 
Borae in seven ^ears in grammar schools, yea, and some 
in the University too, cannot do half so well.' Another 
example he gives us in Queen Elizabeth^ who, < in the 
space of a year or two attained to such a perfect under- 
standing in both the tongues [Greek and Latin] and to 
such a ready utterance of the Latin [in conversation], 
and that with a judgment, as they be few in number in 
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both Unlveralties, ov elsewhere in England, tb«l be in 
both tongues comparable with her Majesty.' More to 
the same effect might be added, bat we shall conelade 
with Milton's memorable opinion, which forms the motto 
for oar system : * We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily 
and delightfully in one year.* That his view of the means 
to be employed in this case coincides with oar own, his 
following words declare : for after speakinf of the poor 
striplings at grammar schools, and * the ill habit which 
they set of wretched barbarizing against the Latin and 
Greek idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, odioas to 
be read, yet not to be avoided Without a well-continued 
and judicious conversing among prose authors di^^ested, 
which they scarce taste' — he adds, * whereas, if after 
some preparatory grounds of speech by their certain 
forms ffot into the memory, they were led to the praTos 
thereof f in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to 
them^ they might then forthwith proceed to learn the 
substance of good things and arts, in due order, which 
would bring the whole language quickly into their power.* 
The short book lessoned thoroughly to them, is evidently 
such a work as we produced in our Interlinear Transla- 
.tions, and the Parsing Lessons make it a praxis of tho 
grammar. — < This,' ho continues, * I take to be the vMst 
rational and most profitable way of learning langua^es^ 
and whereby we may hope to give account to God ofour 
youth spent herein.' 

« But are we of opinion that the language may, by 
the means we prescribe, be learnt in one year? Yes; 
and we would affirm with Milton, ecbsUy ana delightfuUy 
too. But let not the^ shortness of this term deceive any 
one into the expectation, that in one year the language 
is to be acquired, and all the best books in it read. Much 
remains to be done after the art of reading English is 
attained : and of course the mere understanding of the 
Latin and Greek languages does not bring with it of ne- 
cessity the comprehension of those subjects which are 
treated of by the greatest authors in either of those Ian- 
gnages. We have been so much accustomed to con- 
sider a knowledge of the langaage every thing, that we 
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forged or do not reflect that this ig only valuable as a 
means of arriving at a knowledge of things. It is troe, 
that, by the variety of our initiatory books, we shall lead 
the pupil to a practical acquaintance with the style of 
every author, by which he will obtain a thorough insight 
into the peculiarities of the whole language : but even 
this is but an introduction ; if he would learn truly what 
is possible to be sained, he will apply himself to the com- 
plete mastery of the matter of each author, and endea- 
vour to become skilled in the * substance of good things 
aod arts in due order.' ' A complete and generous edu- 
cation/ says the same great authority, ' that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices, both pubiio and private, of peace and war, 
may be given a youth between twelve and one-and- 
iwenty, less time than is now bestowed in pure trifling 
with grammar apd sophistry ;' — we put it in the power of 
everyone to secure such an education; but upon his own 
exertions will depend th^ degree of his success." 



MORAL EDUCATION. 

The education which children derive from 
their parents, and subsequently from the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed by the 
Divine Providence, is thus beautifully de- 
scribed by Mrs. Barbauld. 

» 

" In the first place, that we should contract our ideas 
of educalioiii and expect no more from it than it is able 
to perform, It can give instruction. There will always 
be an ossential difference between a human being culti- 
vated and ancultivated. Education can provide proper 
iastructers in the various arts and soienees, and portion 
out to th9 best advantage those precious hours of youth 
whidi XMver will return^ It can likewise give, in a great 
degree, penonal habits; and even if these should after- 
wards give way under the influence of contrary dream- 



■tanoesi your chnd will feel the food efibeU of thoin^ Ibr 
the later and the less will he go into what is wrong. Let 
us also be assured, that the business of education, properly 
so calledi is not transferable. Tou may engage masters to 
instruct your child in this or the other accomplish ment, 
but you must educate him yourself. Tou not only ought 
to do it, but you must do it, whether you. intend it or no. 
An education is a thing necessary for ail — for the poor and 
for the rich, for the illiterate as well as for the learned ; 
Providence has not made it dependent upon systems un- 
certain, operose, and difficult of investigation. It is not 
necessary, with Rousseau or Madame de Genlis, to de- 
vote "to the education of one child the talents and the 
time of a number of grown men; to surround him with 
an artificial world; and to counteract, by maxims, the 
natural tendencies of the situation he is placed in in so- 
ciety. Every one has time to educate his child : the poor 
man educates htm while working in his cottage — ^the man 
of business while employed in his countings-house. 
' ** Do we see a father who is diligent in his profession, 
domestic in his habits, whose house is the resort of well- 
informed, intelligent people — a mother Whose time is use- 
fully filled, whose attention to her duties secures esteem, 
and whose amiable manners attract affection ? Do not be 
solicitous, respectable couple, about the moral education 
of your offspring! do not be uneasy because you cannot 
surround them with the apparatus of books and systems; 
or fancy you must retire from the world to devote your- 
selves to their improvement. In your world they are 
brought up much better than they could be under any 
plan of factitious education which you could provide for 
them : they will imbibe affection from your caresses ; taste 
from your conversation ; urbanity from the commerce of 
your society ; and mutual love from your example. Do 
not regret that you are not rich enough to p(;ovide tutors 
and governors, to watch his steps with sedulous and ser- 
vile anxiety, and fbrnieh him with maxims it is morally 
impossil)|e he should act upon when grown up. Do not 
you see how seldom this over culture produces its efiect, 
and how many shining and excellent characters start up 
every day, from the bosom of obscurity, with scarcely any 
oare at all ? 
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" Are children then to be neglected ? Burely not : but 
having given them the instraotion and accomplishments 
which their situation in life requires, let us reject super- 
fluous solicitude, and trust that their characters will form 
themselves from the spontaneous influence of good exam- 
ples, and circumstances which impel them to useful ac- 
tion. 

" But the education of your house, important as it is, 
is only a part of a more comprehensive system. Provi- 
dence takes your child where you leave him. Providence V 
continues his education upon a larger scale, and by a pro- ' t 
cess which includes means far more efficacious. Has 
your son entered the world at eighteen, opinionated, 
naughty, rash, inclined to dissipation ? Do not despair ', 
he may yet be cured of these faults, if it pleases Heaven. 
There are remedies which you could not persuade your- 
self to use, if they were in your power, and which are 
specific in cases of this kind. How often do we see the 
presumptuous, giddy youth, chanced into the wise coun- . 
seller, the considerate, steady friend! How oflen the } j 
thoughtless, gay girl, into the sober wife, the affectionnte | :^ ■ 
mother ! Faded beauty, humbled self-consequence, disap- (vv .\ 
pointed ambition, loss of fortune, — this is the rough physic | v ' 
provided by Providence to meliorate the temper, to cor- ', X><^ 
rect the offensive petulancies of youth, and bring out all 1 ^: 
the energies of the finished character. Afflictions soften | "^ <- 
the proud ; difficulties push forward the ingenious ; sue- ) 
cessful industry gives consequence and credit, and deve- ' 
lopes a thousand latent good qualities. There is no ma- 
lady of the mind so inveterate, which this education of ' \ 
events is not calculated to cure, if life were long enough ; 
and shall we not hope, that He, in whose hand are all the 
remedial processes of nature, will renew the discipline in 
another state, and finish the imperfect man ? 

** Slates are educated as individuals — by circumstances: 
the prophet may cry aloud, and spare not ; the philoso- 
pher may descant on morals; eloquence may exhaust it- 
self in invective against the vices of the age : these vices 
will certainly follow certain states of poverty or. riches, 
ignorance or high civilization. But what these gentle 
alteratives fail of doing, may be accomplished by an un- 
successful war, a loss of trade, or any of those great ca< 
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Unatttes by wM<Sh fl pleases Providence to epeak to « na- 
tion in such language as will be heard. If, as a nalioDy 
we woald be cured of pride, it must be by mortification ; 
if of luxury, by a national bankruptcy, perhaps ; if of in- 
justice, or the spirit of domination, by a loss of national 
consequence. In comparison of these strong remedies, a 
fast, or a sermon, are prescriptions of very little efficacy." 

DRAWING. 

The following remarks on the necessity of 
drawing, as a branch of school instruction, a^e 
extracted from " Nelson's Essay on the Govern- 
ment of Children." 

" It is a matter of surprise to me, that a thing so obvi- 
ously useful as drawing, and in many respects so indis- 
pensably necessary, should be so generally disregarded. 
Young gentlemen at an academy indeed sometimes learn 
a little drawing, but neither so often nor so completely as_ 
they ought ; but it is not of those I mean now to speak, 
but of that large body of youth comprehended in the 
fourth class of people, i. e. the sons of tradesmen and 
mechanics. 

** As parents cannot know certainly what their children • 
will be, it is fit that according to their station they should 
be so educated as to be prepared for whatever may suit 
their circumstances, their capacity, and their inclina- 
tions; and to this end, besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, I earnestly recommend drawing. All parents 
without an exception should implant in their children an 
ardent desire to excel: not to engage them in things they 
are unequal to, not to fill their heads with chimeras of 
fancied power and abilities, but that they labour with 
unwearied industry to become perfect in their way, be 
their profession, trade, or business, what it will. Thus, 
if a boy is to be a bricklayer, a carpenter, a smith, or any 
other trade relating to building, it is right that be should 
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be animated with a desire to become perfect, and not sit 
down contented with a scanty saperncial knowledge of 
his business ; and to attain this, drawing should be made 
as familiar to him as writing, which would greatly contri- 
bale to his advancement in the world; for how often 
does it happen that a gentleman wants his own concep* 
tions and aesigns executed and improved, which is easily 
done by a masterly workman ! 

" Thus also if an upholsterer is sent for, it is an advan- 
tage for him not only to give the proper dimensions of 
furniture, but display the several ornaments and fancies 
in use, asd even strike out new designs of his own. 
Drawing is also essentially necessary for calico printers 
and linen drapers. But if we take a more general survey 
of things in order to i^ive ns- a true and solid estimation 
of real Fife, we shall find this art of surprising use. How 
many trades are there subservient to the arts and sci- 
ences! All those who make maps, charts and globes, and 
all those who make mathematical instruments and the 
vast apparatus for the different parts of experimental 
philosophy; so too ongravers, sculptors, painters, and 
anatomists: all these with many others needless to enu- 
merate stand in need of drawing; so vast is its use and 
80 necessary is the knowledge ofit." 
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We had intended to make female education 
the subject of a distinct essay: but this inten- 
tion was laid aside when, in consulting autho- 
rities, we met with the following admirable 
remarks in the £dinburgh Review, for January, 
1810. The views here expressed concerning 
the importance of giving to females a much 
more solid and extensive education than is at 
present fashionable^ are precisely those which 

p5 
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we wish to see widely diffused and acted tipon 
in the United States. In the interesting nature 
of the subject, and the masterly manner in 
which it is handled by the reviewer, we trust 
our readers will find a sufficient apology for 
the length of the extract. 

" A great deal has been said of the original difference 
of capacitv between men and women ; aa if women were 
more quick, and men more judicioaa— as if wopien were 
more remarkable for delicacy of association, and men for 
stronger powers of attention. All this, we confess, ap- 
pears to us very fancifal. That there is a difference in 
the understandings of the men and the women we every 
day meet with, every body, we suppose, most perceive; 
but there is none surely, which may 'not be accounted 
for by the difference of circumstances in which they have 
been placed, without referring to any conjectural differ* 
ence of original conformation of mind. As Ions as boys 
and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle hoops to- 
gether, they are both precisely alike. If you catch up 
one half of these creatures, and train them to a particular 
set of actions and opinions, and the other half to a per- 
fectly opposite set, of course their understandings will 
differ, as one or the other sort of occupations has called 
this or that talent into action ; there is surely no occa- 
sion to go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in 
order to explain so very simple a phenomenon. Taking 
it, then, for granted, that nature has been as bountifal of 
understanding to one sex a» the other, it is incumbent on 
' us to consider what are the principal objegtions common- 
ly made against the communication of a greater share of 
knowledge to women, than commonly falls to their lot at 
present: for though it n^ay be doabted whether women 
should learn all that men learn, the immense disparity 
which now exists between their knowledge, we should 
hardly think could admit of any rational defence. It ie 
not easy to imagine that there can be any just cause 
why a woman of forty should be more ignorant than a 
boy of twelve years df age. If there be any good at all 
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in female ignoraDCOf this (to use a very qoUoquial phrase) 
is surely too much of a good thing. 

*^ Something in this question must depend, no doubt, 
upon the leisure which either sex enjoys for the cultiva- 
tion of their understandings; — and we cannot help think- 
ing, that women have fully as much, if not more idle 
time upon their hands, than men. Women are excluded 
from all the serious business of the world : men are 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and jus- 
tices of the peace— -sources of exertion which consume a* 
great deal more time than rearing children ; so that, if 
le thing is a thing that ought to be done — if the at- 
tainments of literature are objects really worthy the 
attention of fetnaies, they cannot plead the want of lei- 
sure as an excuse for indolence and neglect. The law- 
yer who passes his day in ezas|)eraiing the bickerings 
of Roe and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as his 
lady who has the whole of the morning before her to 
correct the children and pay the bills. The apothecary 
who rushes frum an act of phlebotomy in the western 

Erts of the town to insinuate a bolus in the east, is sure- 
as completely absorbed as that Ibrtunate female who is 
rning the garment, or preparing the repast of her £scu-' 
lapinsat home; and, in every degree and situation of 
lite, it seems that m^n must necessarily be exposed to 
more serious demands upon their time and attention, 
than can possibly be the case with respect to the other, 
sex. We are speaking always of the fair demands which 
ought to be made upon the time and attention of women; 
for, as the matter now stands, the time of women is con- 
sidered as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to 
occupations ^in sewing, patching, mantuamaking and 
mending, by which it is impossible they can earn ten 
pence a day. The intellectual improvement of women 
IS considered to be of such subordinate importance, that 
twenty pounds paid for needle work would give to a 
whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real knowledge. 
They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant under- 
standings, till the season for improvement is utterly pass- 
ed away, and all ehanoe of forming more important 
habits completely lost. We do not therefore say that 
women have more leisiire than aieo, if it be necesaary 
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they should lead the life of artisans ; hot we make this' 
assertion only npon the sapposition, that it is of some 
importance women should be instructed ; and that many 
ordinary occupations, for which a little money will find a 
better substitute, should be sacrificed to this considera- 
tion. 

'* We bar, in this discussion, any objection which pro- 
ceeds from the mere novelty of teaching women mora 
than they are alresdy taught. It may be useless that 
their education should be improved or it may be perni- 
cious; and these are the fair grounds on which the qaee- 
tion may be argued. But those who cannot brin|r their 
minds to consider such an unusual extension orknow- 
led^e, without connecting with it some sensation of the 
ludicrous, should remember, that, in the prosrress from 
absolute ignorance, there is a period when cultivatioi] of 
mind is new to every rank and description of persons. 
A century ago, who would have believed that country 
gentlemen could be brought to read and spell with the 
ease and accuracy, which we now so frequently remark, 
— or supposed that they could be carried up even to the 
elements of ancient and modern history.^ Nothing is 
more tsommcin or more stupid, than to take the actual 
for the possible — to believe that all which is, is all which 
can be; first to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible — then, when it is carried into 
effect, to be astonished that it did not take place before. 

** It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make 
women "pedantic and affected; and that nothing can be 
more offensive, than to see a woman stepping out of the 
natural modesty of her sez, to .make an ostentatious dis- 
play of her literary attainments. This may be true 
enouffh ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that we 
are almost ashamed to make it. ^ All affectation atid dis- 
play proceed from the supposition of possessing some* 
thing better than the rest of the world possesses. Nobody 
is vain of possessing two legs and two arms ; — because 
that is the precise quantity of either sort of limb which 
every body possesses. Who ever heard a lady boast that 
she understood French ? — for no other reason, that we 
know of, but because every body in these days does un- 
derstand French; and though there may be some dis- 
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grace hi betii^ IgnaraDt of that language, there m little 
or no merit in its acquisition. Diffuse knowledge gene- 
rally among women,'and you will at once cure the con- 
ceit which knowledge occasions while it is* rare. Vanity 
and conceit we shall of course witness in men and women 
as long as the world endures : but by multiplying the at- 
tainments upon which these feelings are founded, you 
increase the difficulty of indulging them, and render them 
much more tolerable, by making them the proofs of a 
much higher merit. When learning ceases to be uncom- 
mon among women, learned women will cease to be 
affected. 

" A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties 
of life, necessarily devolve upon the female sex. The 
arrangement of all household matters, and the care of 
children in their early infancy, must of course depend 
npon them. Now, there is a very general notion, that 
tne moment you put the education of women upon a 
better footing than it is at present, at that moment there 
will be an end of all domestic economy ; and that, if you 
once suffer women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very soon be reduced to the same 
kind of atrial and unsatisfactory diet. These, and all 
such opinions, are referable to one great and common 
cause of error; — that man does every thing, and that 
nature does nothing; and that every thing we see, is 
referable to positive institution, rather than to original 
feeling. Can any thing, for example, be more perfectly 
absurd than to suppose, that the care and perpetual soli- 
citude which a mother feels for ber children, depends 
upon her ignorance of' Greek and Mathematics; and 
tnat she would d'esert an infant for a quadratic equation ? 
We seem to imagine that we cai^ break in pieces the 
solemn institution of nature, by the little laws of a 
boarding school; and that the existence of the human 
race depends upon teaching women a little more, or a 
little less ; — that Cimmerian ignorance can aid parental 
affection, or the circle of arts and sciences produce its 
destruction. In the same manner, we forget the princi- 
ples upon which the love of order, arrangement, and all 
the arts of economy depend. They depend not upon 
ignorance nor idleness ; i>ut upon the poverty, confusion 
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and ruin which would ensue from negleofin^ them. Add 
to these principles, the love of what is beautiful and mag- 
nificent, and the vanity of display ; — and there can surely 
be no reasonable doubt, but that the order and economy 
of private life is amply secured from the perilous inroads 
of knowledge. 

'* We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to produce 
such baneful effects upoa the maternal and the household 
virtues, why this influence has not already been felt? 
Women are much better educated now than they were a 
century ago; but they are by no means less remarkable 
for attention to the arrangements of their household, or 
less inclined to discharge the offices of parental affection. 
It would be very easy to show, that the same objection 
has been made at all times to every improvement in the 
education of both sexes, and all ranks, — and been as aoi- 
formly and completely refuted by experience. A great 
part of the objections made to the education of women, 
are rather objections made to human nature, than to the 
female sex : tor it is surely true, that knowledge, where 
it produces any bad effects at all, does as muc^ mischief 
to one sex as to the other, — and gives birth to fully as 
much arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does among women. But 
it by no means follows, that you get rid of vanity and 
self-conceit, because you get rid of learning. Self-com- 
placency can never want an excuse ; and the best way 
to make it more tolerable, and more useful, is to give to 
it as high, and as dignified an object as possible, ^ut at 
all events, it is unfair to bring forward against a part of 
the world an objection which is equally powerful against, 
the whole. Wnen foolish women think they have any 
distinction, they are apt to be proud of it ; so are foolish 
men. But we appeal to any one who has lived with 
cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has not wit- 
fiessed as much pedantry, as much wrong-headedness, as 
much arrogance, and certainly a great deal more rude- 
ness, produced by learning in men, than in women :^ 
therefore, we should make the accusation general — or 
dismiss it altogether; though, with respect to pedantry, 
the learned are certainly a. little unfortunate, that so 
very emphatic a word, which is occasionally i^plicablo 
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to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should be 
reserved exclusively for them: fori as pedantry is an 
ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in which those who 
hear us cannot sympathise, it is a fault of which soldiers, 
sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, cultivators, and all men 
engaged in a particular occupation, are quite as guilty as 
scholars; but they have the good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry ,r— while scholars have both the 
vice, and the name for it too. 

*^ Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisition of 
important knowledge with what they call simple plea- 
sures; and deem it more becoming that a woman should 
educate flowers, make friendships with birds, and pick 
up plants, than enter into more difficult and fatiguing 
studies. If a womai^ has no taste and genius for higher 
occupations, let her engage in these, to be snre, rather 
than remain destitute of any pursuit. But why are we 
necessarily to doom ^ ^irl, whatever be her taste or her 
capacity, to one unvaried line of petty and frivolous oe- 
cupation? If she is full of strong sense, and elevated 
curiosity, can there be any reason why she should be 
diluted and enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples, 
and fancier of birds? — ^whv books of history and reason- 
ing are *to be torn out of her hand, and why she is to be 
sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle flowers of the 
field .^ Such amusements are innocent to those Whom 
they can occupy ; but they are not innocent to those who 
have too powerful understandings to be occupied by 
them.' Light broths and fruits are innocent food only to 
weak or to infant stomachs ; but they are poison to that 
organ in its perfect and mature state. But the great 
charm appears to be in the word simplicity — ^simple 
pleasures i If by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent 
pleasure, the observation is best answered by showing, 
that the pleasure which results from the acquisition of im- 
portant knowledjre is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever; but ifby a simple pleasure is meant one, the 
cause of which can be easily analyzed, or which does not 
last long, or which in itself is very faint; then simple 
pleasures seem to be verjr nearly synonymous with small 
pleasures; and if the simplicity were to be little in- 
creanod, the pleasure would vanish altogether. 
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** Ai it U Impossible that every mtn shoald haVB in- 
dustry or activity sofficient to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of edacatioD, it is natural that men who are ite- 
rant themselves, should view, with some degree of 
jealousy and alarm, any proposal for improving the 
education of women. But sucli men may depend upon 
it, however the system of female education may be ex- 
alted, that there will never be wanting a due proportion 
of failures; and that afler parents, gaardians and pre- 
ceptors have done all in their power to make every 
body wise, there will still be a plentiful supply of women 
who have taken special care to remain otherwise; and 
they may rest assured, if the utter extinction of igno- 
rance and folly is the evil they dread, that their interests 
will always be effectually protected, in spite of every ex- 
ertion to the contrary. 

** We must in candour allow, that those women who 
begin, will have something more to overcome than may 
probably hereafter be the case. We cannot deny the 
jealousy which exists among pompous and foolish men, 
respecting the education of women. There is a class of 
pemiots, who would be cut short in the estimation of the 
world a whole cubit, if it were generally known that a 
young lady of eighteen could be taught to decline the 
tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint herself with the 
JEolio varieties of that celebrated language. Then wo- 
men have, of course, all ignorant men for enemies to 
their instruction, who being bound, (as they think,) in 
point of sex, to know more, are not well pleased, in point 
of faot, to know less. But, among men of sense and libe- 
ral politeness, a woman, who has successfully cultivated 
her mind, without diminishing the gentleness and pro- 
priety of her manners, is always sure to meet witk a re- 
spect and attention bordering iipon enthusiasm. 

** There is in either sex a strong and permanent dispo- 
sition to appear agreeable to the other: and this is the 
fair answer to those who are fond of supposing, that an 
higher degree of knowledge would make women rather 
the rivals than the companions of men. Presopposing 
saeh a desire to please, it seems much more probable, 
that a common pursuit should be a fresh source of iftte- 
rest, than a oaose oT contention. Indeed, to Mippoae 
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that any mode of edaeatlon can ereatd a general Jealotisy 
and rivalry between the sexes, is so very ridiculous, that 
it requires only to be stated in order to be refuted. The 
same desire of pleasing, secures all that delicacy and re- 
serve which are of such inestimable value to women. 
We are quite astonished, in hearing men converse on 
snch subjects, to find them attgbutinff such beautifnl 
effects to ignorance. It would appear, from the tenor of 
such objections, that ignorance had been the great ci- 
yilizer of the world. Women are detioate and re&ied^ 
only because they are ignorant; — they manage their 
household, only because they are ignorant ; — they attend 
to their children^ only because they know no better. 
Now, we mnst really confess, we have all our lives been 
80 ignorant as not to know the value of ignoiance. We 
have always attributed the modesty and the. refined man- 
ners of women, to their being well taujg^ht in moral and 
religious duty, — to the hasardous situation in which they 
are plaoed,-^to that perpetual vigilance which it is their 
duty to exercise over thought, word, and action^ — and 
to that cultivation of the mild virtuesi which those 'who 
cultivate the stern and magnanimous virtues expect at 
their hands. After all, let it be remembered, we are not 
saying there are no objections to the diffiision of know* 
ledge among the femde sex. We would not hazard such 
a proposition respecting any thing; but we are saying, 
that, upon the whole, it is the best method of employing 
time; and that there are fewer objections to it, than to 
any other method. There ^re, perhaps, 60,000 females 
in Great Britain, who are exempted by circumstances 
from !alt necessary labour: but every human being must 
do something with their existence; and the pursuit of 
knowledge is, upon the whole, the most innocent, the 
most dignified, and the most ps^ful method of filling up 
that idleness, of which there is always so large a portion 
in nations far advanced in eiVilization. Let any man re- 
flect, too, upon the solitary situation in which women 
are placed, — the ill treatment to which they are some- 
times exposed, and which they must endure in silence, 
and without the power of complaining,— «nd he must 
feel convinced that the happiness of a woman will be 
materially increased, in proportion as education has 
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Ifivan to her the haMt and the meaiw of Anwlag her re- 
aonrcei from herself 

'^ There tre a few common phrases in circulation re- 
■pectin; the daties of women, to which we wish to pay 
some degree of attention , because they are rather inimi- 
cal to those opinions which we have advanced on this 
■ubieet. Indeed, independently of this, there is nothing 
which requires more vigilance than the current phrases 
of the day, of which there are always soma resorted to in 
every dispate, and from the sovereign authority of which 
it is often vain to make any appeal. * The true theatre 
for a woman is the sick chamber ;' — ^ Nothing.so honour- 
able to a woman as not to be spoken of at all.' These 
two phrases, the delight of JioodUdom^ are grown into 
common*places upon the subject ^ and are notunfre- 
quently employed to extinguish that love of knowledge 
in women, which, in our humble opinion, it is of so ranch 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so orna- 
mental and delightful in women as the benevolent vir- 
tnbs; but time cannot be filled up, and life employed, 
with high and impassioned virtues. Some of these feel- 
ings are of rare occurrence — all of short duration"— or 
nature would sink under them. A scene of distress and 
anguish is an occasion where the finest qualities of the 
feiuale mind may be displayed ; but it is a monstrous ex- 
aggeration to tell women that they are born only for 
scenes of distress and anguish. Nurse father, mother, 
sister and brother, if they want it; — it would be a viola- 
tion of the plainest duties to neglect them. But, when 
we are talking of the common occupations of life, do not 
let us mistake the accidents for the occupations ;r-->when 
we are arguing how the twenty-threer hours of the day 
are to be filled up, it is idle to tell us of those feelings 
and agitations above the level of common existence, 
which may employ the remaining hour. Compassion, 
and every other virtue, are the great objects we all 
ought to have in view; but no man (and no woman) can 
fill up the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But one 
is a lawyer, and the other a ploughman, and the third a 
merchant; and then, acts of goodness, and intervals of 
compassion and fine feeling j are scattered up and down 
the common occupations of life. We know women are 
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to be eampassionate ; bat they cannot be eompftttidnato 
from eight o'clock in the morning till twelve |it night ; 
— and what are they to do in the interval ? This ia the 
only question we have been putting* all along, and ia all 
that can be meant by literary education. 

" Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred by 
literature. — The cultivation of knowledge is a very dis- 
tinct thing from its publication ; nor does it follow that 
a woman is to become an author, merely because sha 
has talent enough for it. We do not wish a lady to 
write books, — to defend and reply, — to squabble about the 
tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy, — any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera, to play at a public 
concert, or to put jfietures in the exhibition, because she 
has learned music, dancing and drawing. The great use 
of her knowledge will be, that it contributes to her pri- 
vate happiness. She may make it public ; but.it is not 
the principal ol^'ect which the friends of female educa- 
tion have m view. Among men, the few who write bear 
no comparison to the many who read. We hear most of 
the former, indeed, because they are, in general, the 
most ostentatious part of literary men; but there are in- 
nnmerable men, who, without ever laying themselves 
before the public, have mad& use of literature to add to 
the sttength of their understandings, and tc improve the 
happiness of their lives. After all^ it ^ may be an evil for 
ladies to be talked of: But we really think those^ ladies 
who are talked of only as Miss -Edgeworth, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and Mrs. Hamilton are talked of, may bear their 
misfortunes with a very great degree of Christian pa- 
tience ; and. such singular examples of ill fortune, may 
perhaps render the school of adversity a little more popu- 
lar than it is at present. 

<*■ Their exemption from all the necessary business of 
life, is one of the most powerful motives for the improve- 
ment of education in women; Lawyers and physicians 
have in their professions a constant motive to exertion ; 
if you neglect their education, they must in a certain de- 
gree educate themselves by their commerce with the 
world: they must learn caution, accuracy, and judgment, 
because they must incur responsibility. But- if you ne- 
glect to educate the mind of a woman,^by the specula- 
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tive difflenklefl which oeoar in literature, H can never lie 
educated, at ali ; if you do not effiictuallj rouse it by edu- 
cation, it must remain for ever languid. Uneducated 
men may escape intellectual degradation; uneducated 
women cannot. They have nothmg to do; and if they 
come untaught from the schools of education, they will 
never be instructed in the school of events. 

« Women have not their livelihood to gain by know- 
ledge ; and that is one motive for relaxioe all thoee ef- 
forts which are made in the education of men. They 
certainly have not ; but they have happiness to gain, to 
which knowledge leads ai probablv as it does to profit; 
and that is a reason against mistaken indulgence. Be- 
sides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplish- 
ments to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue of 
knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many years to be 
charming, as it does to he learned. 

** Another difference of the sexes is, that women are 
attended to, and men attend. All acts of courtesy and 
politeness originate from the one sex, and are received 
D^ the other. We can see no sort of reason, from this 
diversity of condition, for giving to women a trifling and 
insignificant education ; but we see in it a very powerful 
reason for strengthening their judgment, and mspiring 
them with the -habit or employing time usefully. We 
admit many striking differences in the situation of the 
two sexes, and many striking differences of understand- 
ing, proceeding from the different circumstances in which 
they are placed : but there is not a tingle difference of 
this kind which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education of women better than it is. They 
have nothing serious to do ; — is that a reason why they 
should be brought up to do nothing but what is trifling.' 
They are exposed to greater dangers ; — is that a reason 
why their faculties are to be purposely and industriously 
weakened.' They are to form the characters of future 
men; — ^is that a cause why their own characters are to 
be broken and frittered down as they now are P In short, 
there is not a single trait in that diversity of circum- 
stances, in which the two sexes are placed, that does not 
decidedly prove the magnitude of the error we com- 
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mit in neglecting (as we do neglect^) the education of 
women. 

<< If the objections against the better education of 
women could be overruled, one of the great advantages 
that would ensue, woiild be the extinction of innumera- 
ble follies. A decided and prevailing taste for one or 
another mode of education there must be. A century 
past, it was for housewifery, — now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women artiets, — to 
Ifive them an excellence in drawing, music, painting and 
dancing, — of which, persons who make these pursuits 
the occupation of their lives,' and derive from them their 
subsistence, need not be ashamed. Now, one great evil 
of all this is, that it does not last. If the whole of life, as 
somebody says, were an Olympic game, — if we could go 
on feasting and dancing to the end, — this might do; but 
this is fnerely a provieiion for the little interval between 
coming into life, and settling in it; while it leaves a long 
and dreary expanse behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness.. No mother, no woman who has passed 
over the few first years of life, sings, or dances, or draws, 
or plays upon musical instruments. These are merely 
nieans for displaying the grace, and vivacity of youth, 
which every woman gives up, as she gives up the dress 
and the manners of eighteen: she has no wish to retain 
them ; or, if she has, she is driven out of them by laugh- 
ter and derision. The system of female education, as it 
now stands, aims only at embellishing a few years of 
life, which are in themselves so full qf grace and happi- 
ness, that they hardly want it; and then leaves the rest 
of existence a miserable prey to idle insignificance. No 
woman of understanding and refiection oan possibly con- 
ceive she is doing justice to her children by such kind of 
education^ The object is, to ffive to children resources 
that will endure as long as life endures, — habits that 
time will ameliorate, not destroy, — occupations that will 
render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venera- 
ble, life more dignified and useful, and therefore death 
less terrible : and the compensation which is offered for 
the omission of all this, is a short-lived blaze, — a little 
temporary effect, which has no other consequence than 
to drOprive the remainder of lifi^ of all taste and relish. 

q2 
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Tbera mty be women who have a taste for the floe artii 
and who eyince a decided talent for drawing, or for 
mnate. In that case, there can be no obiection to their 
caltivaiion ; bnt the error is, to make these things the 
grand and nniversal object, — to insist upon it that every 
woman is to sing, and araw, and dance — with nature or 
against nature, — to bind her apprentice to some accom- 
plishment, and, if she cannot succeed in oil or water- 
colours, to prefer gilding, yarnisbing, burnishing, boz- 
making, or shoe-making, to real and solid improvement 
in taste, knowledge, and understanding. 

** A great deal is said in favour of the social nature of 
the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to others. Drawing 
is an art, the amusement of which does not centre in 
him who exercises it, but is diffused among the rest of 
the world. This is true ; but there is nothing, after all, 
so social as a cultivated mind. We do not mean to 
speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depreciate the good 
humour with which they are sometimes exhibited; bat 
we appeal to any man, wnether a little spirited and sen- 
sible conversation — displaying, modestly, useful acquire- 
ments — and evincing rational cutiosity, is not well worth 
the highest exertions of musical or graphical skill. A 
woman of accomplishments may entertain those who 
have the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy; but a mind full of ideas, and with that 
elastic spring which the love of knowledge only can con- 
vey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration and amuse- 
ment to all that come within its reach ; — not collecting 
its force into sinprle and insulated achievements, like the 
efforts made in the fine arts — ^but diffusing, equally over 
the whole of existence, a calm, pleasure — better loved as 
it is longer felt — and suitable to every variety and every 
period of life. Therefore, instead of'^hanging the under- 
standing of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate 
upon string?, — ^instead of seeing it in clouds, or hearing 
it in the wind, — we would make it the first spring and 
ornament of society, by enriching it with attainments 
upon which alone such power depends. 

The education of women must be important, as the 
formation of character for the first seven or eight 
years of life seems to depend alrooet entirely upon 
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them. It is eerUinly in the power of a Mniffible and 
welt educated mother to inspire, within that period, 
Boeh tastes and propensities as shall nearly decide the 
destiny of the fatore man ; and this is done, not only hy 
the intentional exertions of the mother, but by the grtL' 
dual and insensible imitation of the child; for there is 
something extremely contagious in greatness and recti- 
tude of thinking, even at that age ; and the character of 
the mother with whom he passes his early infancy, is al- 
ways an event of the utmost importance to the child. A 
merely accomplished woman cannot infuse her tastes 
into the minds of her sons ; and, if she could, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her success. Besides, 
when her accomplishments are .given up, she has nothing 
left for it but to amuse herself in the'best way she can; 
and, becoming entirely frivolous, either declines the fa- 
tigue of attending to her children, or, attending to them, 
has neither talents nor knowledge to succeed: and, there- 
fore, here is a plain and fair answer to those who ask so 
triumphantly, Why should a woman dedicate herself to 
this branch of knowledge ? or why should she.be attached 
to such science ? — because, by having gained information 
on theso points, she may inspire her son with valuable 
tastes, which may abide bj^ him through life, and carry 
him up to all the sublimities of knowledge ;— because 
she cannot lay the foundation of a great character, if she 
is absorbed in frivolous amu8Qmen|^, nor inspire her 6hild 
with noble desires, when a long course of trifling has de- 
stroyed the little talents which were left by a hSi edaca- 
tion« 

" It is of great importance to a country, that there 
should be as many understandings as possible actively 
employed within it. Mankind are much happier for the 
disooverv of barometers, thermometers, steam-engines, 
and all the innumerable inventions in the arts and sci- 
ences. We are every da^ and every liour reaping the 
benefit of such talent and mgenuity . The same observa- 
tion is true of such works as those of Dryden, Pope, Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are much happier that 
such individuals have lived and written ;— they add every 
day to the stock of public enjoyment — and f>erpetua]ly 
gladden and embellish life. Now, the number of those 
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who exerciM their understanding to any good purpooe, 
is exactly in proportion to those who exercise it at all; 
but, as the matter stands at present, half the talent in 
the universe runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It 
would have been almost as well for the world, hitherto, 
that women, instead of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been born wholly destitnte of wit, 
genius, and every other attribute of mind of which men 
make so eminent an use : and the ideas of use and pos- 
session are so nnited together, that, because it has been 
the custom in almost ail countries to give to women a 
different and a worse education than to men, the notion 
has obtained that they do not possess faculties which they 
do not cultivate. Just as, in breaking up a comnroa, it is 
sometimes very difficult to make the poor believe it will 
carry corn, merely because they have been hitherto ac- 
customed to see it produce nothing but weeds and grass 
— they very naturally mistake its present condition for 
its general nature, 

'* If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclu- 
sive reason why they should be improved, it at least 
amounts to a very strong presumption ; and if it can be 
shown that women may be trained to reason and imagine 
as well as men, the strongest reasons are certainly neces- 
sary to show us why we should not avail ourselves of 
such rich gifls of ruiture ; and we have a right to call for 
a clear statement of those perils which make it neces- 
sary that such talents should be totally extinguished, or, 
at most, very partially drawn out. The burden of proof 
does not lie with those who say. Increase the quantity of 
talent in any country as much as possible — for such a 
proposition is in conformity with every man's feelings: 
but it lies with those who say, Take care to keep thst 
understanding weak and tricing, which nature has made 
capable of becoming strong and powerful. The paradox 
is with them, not with us. In all human reasoning, 
knowledge must be taken for a good, till it can be shown 
to be an evil. But now. Nature makes to us rich and 
magnificent presents; and we say to her — Ton are too 
luxuriant and munificent — ^we must keep you under, and 
prune you; — we have talents enough in the other half of 
the creation) — and, if you will not stupify and enfeeble 
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the mind of women to our hands, we ourselyeji must ex- 
pose them to a narcotic process, and educate away that 
fatal redundance with which the world is afflicted) and 
the order of sublunary things deranged. 

" One of the g^reatest pleasures of life is conversation ; 
— and the pleasures of conversation are of course en- 
hanced by every increase of knowledge: not that wo 
should meet together to talk of alkalis and angles, or to 
add to our stock of history and philology — though a little 
of all these things is no bad ingredient in conversation: 
but, let the subject be what it may, there is always a pro- 
digious difference between the conversation of those whd 
have been well educated, and of those who have pot en- 
Joyed this advantage. ^ Education gives fecundity of 
thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, vigoafi 
fancy, words, images and illustrations; — it decorates 
every common thing, and gives the power of trifling, 
without being undignifled and absurd. The subjects 
themselves may not oe wanted, upon which the talents 
of an educatea man have been exercised; but there is 
always a demand for those talents which his education 
has rendered strong and quick. Now, really nothing 
can be farther from our intention than to say any thing 
tude and unpleasant; biit we must be excused for ob- 
serving, that it is not now a very common thing to be 
interested by the variety and extent of female knowledge, 
but it is a very common thing to lament, that the finest 
faculties in the world have been confined to t.rifle8 utter- 
ly unworthy of their richness and their strength. 
«» « « « « • • * • 

** One of the most agreeable consequences of know- 
ledge, is the respect and importance which it communi- 
cates to old age. Men rise in character often as they 
increase in years; — they are venerable from what they 
have acquired, and pleasing from what they can impart. 
If they outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself is 
respected for what it once contained ; but women (such 
is their unfortunate style of education) hazard every 
thing upon one cast of the die; — when youth is gone, 
all is gone. No human creature gives his admiration for 
nothing: either the e^e must be charmed, or the under- 
standing gratified. A woman must talk wisely or look 
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well. Every haman being mast put op with the coldest 
civility, who baa neither the charma of yootfa nor the 
wisdom of ago. Neither ia there the alightest coramise- 
ration for decayed accompIishiDenta : — no man moarss 
over the fragments of a danceri or drops a tear on the 
relica of musical skill. They are flowers destined to 
perish ; bat the decay of great talents is always the sab- 
lect of solemn pity; and, even when their last memorial 
IS over, their ruina and vestiges are regarded with pious 
affection. 

"There ia no connexion between the ignorance in 
which women are kept, and the preaervation of morel 
and religious principle ; and yet certainly ^here ia, ia the 
minds of aome timid and respectable peraona, a vague, 
indefinite dread of knowledge, aa if it were capable of 
producing these effects. It might almost be supposed, 
from the dread which the propagation of knowledge hu 
excited, that there was some ^reat seoret which was to 
be kept in impenetrable obscurity, — that all moral rules 
were a species of deluaion and imposture, the detection 
of which, by the improvement of the understanding, 
would be attended with the moat fatal conaequences to 
all, and particularly to wom)Bn. If we could posaibly un- 
derstand what these great secrets were, we might per- 
haps be disposed to concur in their preservation; but, 
believing that all the salutary rules which are imposed 
on women are the result of true wisdom, and productive 
of the greatest happiness, we cannot understand how 
they are to become less sensible of this truth in propor- 
tion as their power of discovering truth in general ia 
increased, and the habit of viewing questions with accu- 
racy and comprehension established by education. Ther^ 
are men, indeed, who are always exclaiming against 
every species of power, because it is connected with 
danger: their dread of abuses is so much stronger than 
their admiration of uses, that they would cheerfully give 
up the use of fire, gunpowder, and printing, to be freed 
from robbers, incendiaries, and libels. It is true, that 
every increase of knowledge may possibly render depra- 
vity more depraved, as well as it may increase the 
strength of virtue. It is in itself only power; and its 
value depends on its application. But, trust to the oatu* 
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nl'love of good where there is no temptation to be bad — 
it operates no wliere more forcibly than in education. 
No man, whether he bo tutor, guardian, or friend, ever 
contents himself with infusing the mere ability to ac- 
quire; but, giving the power, he gives with it a taste for 
the wise and rational exercise of that power; so that an 
educated person is not only one with stronger and better 
faculties than others, but with a more useful propensity 
— a disposition better cultivated — and associations of a 
higher and more important class. 

*' In short, and to recapitulate the main points upon 
which we have insisted. — Why the disproportion in 
knowledge between the two sexes should be so great, 
when the inequality in natural talents is so small; or 
why the understanding of women should be lavished upon 
trifles, when nature has made it capable of higher and 
better things, we profess ourselves not able to under- 
stand. The affectation charged upon female knowledge 
is best cured by making that knowledge more genera^ : 
and the economy devolved upon women is best secured 
by the ruin, disgrace, and inconvenience which proceeds 
from neglecting it. For the care of children, nature has 
made a direct and powerful provision; and the gentle- 
ness and elegance of women is the natural consequence 
of that desire to please, which is productive of the great- 
est part of civilization and refinement, and which reste 
upon a foundation too deep to be shaken by any such 
modifications in education as we have proposed. If you 
educate women to attend to digniHed and important sub- 
jects, you are multiplying, beyond measure, the chances 
of human improvement, by preparing and mediciUing 
those early impressions, which always come from the 
mother; and whieh, in a great majority of instances, 
are quite decisive of character and genius. Nor is it 
only in the business of education that women would in- 
fluence the destiny of men ; — if women knew more, men 
must learn more, — for ignorance would then be shame- 
fhl — and it would become the fashion to be instructed. 
The instrnetion of women improves the stock of national 
tidents, and employs more minds for the instruction and 
amusement of the world ; — it increases the pleasures of 
society, by multiplying the topics upon which the two 
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intorooano of nnderaUnding mm well as of aflbeiion» by 
ming dignity and importance to the female character. 
The edneation of women fayoars public morale; it pro- 
Tidea for every leaeon of life, as well as for the brightest 
and the best; and leaves a woman when she is stricken 
by the hand of time, not as she now is, destitnte of 
every thmg, and neglected by all; but with the fbll 
power and the splendid attractions of knowledge,— dif- 
rasing the elegant pleasores of polite literature and re- 
ceiving the just homage of learned and aecoropltshed 



men.'* 



THE END. 
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TORR£Y*S PRIMER, or Fint Book for Children. 

TORRET'S SPELLING BOOK, or SecoQd Book 
for Children. 

Those Teachers who are not altogether prejudiced hi 
favour of Webster, will please examine tnis work; ts 
numerous Preceptors, who have ueed it in their Sehools, 
give it the preference over that and others. 

TORREY'S PLEASING COMPANION FOR LIT- 
TLE GIRLS AND BOTS, blending Instruction with 
Amusement ; being a Selection of Siteresting Stories, 
Dialogues, Fables, and Poetr]^. Designed for the use of 
Primary Schools and Domestic Nurseries. 

Preferred generally to Murray's Introduction, and 
works of that class, by Teachers who have given it an 
examination. 

TORREY'S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, OR GUIDE 
TO VIRTUE— Letters of decided approbation, from 
several of the most eminent statesmen and heads of col- 
leges, academies and schools, might be added in favour 
ofthese books : but the compiler, in preference, earnestly 
requests that teachers, parents, merchants and others, 
will examine for themselves as soon as practicable; and 
in proportion as this is done, he indulges the belief (from 
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•iperiMiee) ih«i they will be generally introdaeod into 
■eooob and familiee tbrouf boat the United States ; and 
tbat eonaeqnent to this, the intellectaal and moral im- 
pMTMDent and vbrtoe of the present and future genera- 
tions will be proportionably advanced. 

Tbia and the preceding works have been ffeneraily 
introdneed in schools and academies in place <of Murray's 
Readeri and other mmilar works of domestic and foreign 
origin. It has been th9 epecial po^e^vour of the com- 
piler, besides adapting the lesson? in his books progres- 
aively to the nge and c^oacities of the learner, to combine 
entertainment with oseml instruction. He has inserted 
a considerable number pf lessons, designed to impress the 
mind of the rising generation with a just abhorrence of 
the prevailing custom of using ardent spiritSi which is 
probably the most destructive and extensive moral and 
physical evil that ravages our Republic at the present 
time. ' « 

" pr. Torrey*s WQrkf abound with admirable Lessons, 
in moral and physical knowledge, which the old as well 
as the yoong may read with pleasure and profit. The 
beet feelings of our natare are encouraged and cultivated, 
the purest principles of morality are made plain and at- 
tractive to the ybuthftil understanding, and every thing 
Is explained with so much simplicity and perspicuity, 
that OTery reader may eomprehend them.'* 

SMtLEY'a ARITHMETICAL RULES AND TA- 
BLE^ FOft YQUNG BEGINNERS. 

This if the best work of the kind now in print; but 
Teachers are par^iQulaifly requested to examine for them- 
selves. 

^MILEf'S ARITHMBTIC, or New Federal Calcu- 
lator, in dtilUrs and cents. This work contains, among 
other ifnpoi|yt&nt Ifztproy^raents, Questions on the Rules and 
Theqry ofilLrLthmetic, which are considered by Teachers 
generally s^jery conducive to the improvement of the pupil. 

AlthouMi a prejudice exists among some Teachers in 
ffkyour oflthe old works on Arithipetic, yet the very libe- 
ral patronage which this work has received, must be con- 
sidered 98 decisive evidence of the great estimation in 
which it is held by most of the instructors of yquth. 
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Upwards of 100,000 copies have been printed and sold. 
The sums being altogether in dollars and cents, gives it a 
decided preference over any other Arithmetic now in use. 
The most distinguished Teachers of our city pronounce 
it superior to any other like work ; therefore the Publish- 
er sincerely hopes this useful improvement will overcome 
the prejudice that many Teachers have to introducing 
new works; particularly those preceptors who wish to 
discharge their duty faithfully to parent and child. 

Among the numerous flattering testimonials of its supe- 
riority over any other now in use, is the following, from 
gentlemen who enjoy well-merited celebrity as instruc- 
tors of youth in our city, as well as in the New England 
States. << Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 1829.— We have ex- 
amined with care and attention the * New Federal Cal- 
culator, or Scholar's Assistant,' by Thomas T. Smiley; 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing it an excellent 
Arithmetic. The arrangement is good, and has evident- 
ly resulted from the reflections of a practical and judi- 
cious Teacher; the definitions and rules are expressed in 
clear and simple language, well adapted to the capacities 
of the young ; the questions are convenient for the pur- 
pose of examination; the examples of a strictly practical 
character; and the book on the whole is admirably cal- 
culated for the use of schools and academies. John M. 
Brewer, John Frost, S. C. Walker." 

The Editors of the New York Telegraph, speaking of 
Smiley*s Arithmetic, observe, ** We do not hesitate to 
prdtaounce it an improvement upon every work of that 
kind previously before the public, and as such recom- 
mtod ita adoption in all our schools and academies." 

A KEY TO THE ABOVE ARITHMETIC; in 
which all the examples necessary for a Learner are 
wrought at large, and also Solutions given of all the 
various Rules. Designed principally to facilitate the 
labour of Teachers, and assist such as have not the op- 
portunity of a Tutor's aid. By T. T. Smiley, Author of 
the New Federal Calculator, &c. <&c. 

SMILEY'S EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY, on an improved plan; 
compiled for the use of Schools, with a view to render 
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the aoqniflitioii of Geographical Science easy and plea- 
aant to the Student: accompanied by an Atlaa, engraved 
under the euperintendance of H. S. Tanner, Esq. and T. 
T. Smiley, improved to the present time ; exhibiting the 
Elevation of Mountains, Length of Rivers, and Popala- 
tion of Cities, &c. &c. from the best authorities. 

When we say this is the best Elementary Geography 
and Atlas in use, we only reiterate the sentiments of 
many of the most distinguished teachers in our oountij. 
The work is particularly adapted for Schools and Acade- 
mies, and Teachers who are anxious to promote one of 
the most useful and a^reeeble studies, will please give it 
an attentive examination. 

GRIMSHAW'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Also, Qtiestions adapted to the above History; and « 
fey, adapted to the Questions, for the use of Teachers, 
and Private Families. 

GRIMSHAW'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Also, Questions adapted to the above History; and a 
KeVf adapted to the Questions, for the use of Teachers, 
and Private Families. 

GRIMSHAW'S IMPROVED EDITION OF GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY OF GREECE, with a Vocabu- 
lary of the Proper Names contained in the work, and 
the Prosodial Accents, in conformity with the pronuncia- 
tion of Lempriere. 

Also, Questions adapted to the above History; and a 
Key, adapted to the Questions, for the Use of Teachers, 
and Private Families. 

GRIMSHAW'S IMPROVED EDITION OF GOLD- 
SMITHS HISTORY OF ROME, revised and correct- 
ed, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names appended, with 
Prosodial Marks to assist in their pronunciation. 

Also, Qjuestions adapted to the above History; and a 
Kevy adapted to the Questions, for the use of Teachers, 
and Private Families. 

The Editor of the North American Review, speaking 
of those Histories observes, that — 

" Among the Elementary Books of American History, 
we do not remember to have seen any one more deserv- 
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ing approbation, than * Mr. Grimshaw's Hiitory of the 
United States/ embracing the period from the first set- 
tlement of the Colonies, to the year 18S21. It is a small 
▼olame, and a great deal of matter is brought into a 
narrow space ; — ^bat the Author h^s succeeded so well in 
the construction of his periods, and the arrangement of 
bis materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacrificed to 
brevity. 

** The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved, and the 
Author's reflections are frequently such as make the 
facts more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to 
observe causes and consequences which might otherwise 
have been overlooked. As a School Book it may justly 
be recommended. 

** What has been said of this volume will apply gene- 
rallv to his other historical works. — They are each nearly 
of the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of Classes in Schools. 

" The ' History of England,' is an original composi- 
tion; but the Grecian and Roman Histories are Gold- 
smith's improved by Mr. Grimshaw, in which he has 
corrected the typographical errors, with which the later 
editions of Goldsmith's Abridgments so much abound; 
and removed any grossness in language, which, in some 
few instances, rendered these varaable compends less 
useful in the Schools to which Touth of both sexes resort. 
He has also added a Vocabulary of proper names accen- 
tuated, in order to show their richt pronunciation, which 
is a valuable appendage to the History. 

" All these Books are accompanied with verv full and 
well digested Tablee of Questions, for the benefit of 
Pupils, and also with Keys to the same, for the conve- 
nience of Teachers." 

[Teachers generally, who have examined Mr. Grim- 
shaw's Histories of the United States and England, and 
improved Editions of Goldsmith's Greece and Rome, 
have given them a decided preference to any other His- 
tories in use as School Books — and any person who will 
examine them, will find about 1000 errors in each cor- 
rected ; and Teachers ordering those works, will d^v^ll 
to say, " Grimshaw's Improved Editions."] 
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GRIMSHAW'S LADIES' LEXICON, and Parlour 
Companion, containing nearly every word in the Enfflish 
language, and exiiibiting the Plarals of Noons and the 
Participles of Verbs, being also particnlarly adapted to th» 
use of Academies and Schools. By William Grimshaw, 
Esq., Author of the Gentlemen's Lexicon, 6cc. 

Teachers, will find the "Ladies' Lexicon," a work 
admirabljr adapted to take the place, with advantage to 
their pupils, or the different works recently pat into their 
hands under the name of expositors, &e. 

CONVERSAtlONS ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHT, in which the Elements of that Science ase fami- 
liarly explained. Illustrated with plates. By the Author 
of " Conversations on Chemistry," &o. With consider- 
able additions, corrections, and improvements in the body 
of the work ; appropriate Questions, and a Glossary. By 
Dr. Thomas P. Jones. 

The correction of all the errors in the body of the work, 
renders this edition very valuable; and aU who under- 
stand the subject, consider it superior to any other in use. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained 
and illustrated by Experiments and Engravings on wood. 
From the last London edition. In which all tne late Dis- 
coveries and Improvements are brought up to the present 
time, by Dr. Thomas P. Jones. 

All preceptors who have a sincere desire to impart a 
correct knowledge of this important science to their pu- 
pils, will please examine the present edition, as the cor- 
rection or all the errors in the body of the work renders 
it very valuable. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR 
QUOTATIONS, which are in daily use; taken from the 
Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, and Italian languages ; 
together with a copious collection of Law-maxims and 
Law-terms; translated into English, with illustrations 
historical and idiomatic. Sixth American edition, cor- 
rected, with additions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

I» preparing this Sixth edition* for the press, care has 
been taken to give the work a thorough revision, to cor- 
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TBQi fome erroFB which bad before eeoaped notice) and 
to insert many additional Qaotationiy Law-maxims, and 
l4aw-terma."-*In tbia atate it ia offered to the public, in the 
atereotype ibrm. 

MALTE^RUN'S NEW AND ELEGANT 4to AT- 
LAS, exhibiting the Five Great Divisions of the Globe, 
Earope, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica, with their 
several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, and other 
Sob-divisions, correoted to the present time; and con- 
tainingf forty Maps, drawn and engraved particularly to 
illustrate the Universal Geography, by M. Malte-Brun. 

The Atlas is particularly adapted for Uolleg^es, Acade- 
mies, Schools, and Private Families. There is no work 
that ever was published in this country, which has re- 
ceived more numerous and flattering recommendations. 

MURRAY'S EXERCISES AND KEY, 12mo. Edition 

MURRAY'S GRAMMARS, various Editions. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD, or Way to 
Wealth, Honour, and Distinction. 

" We most cordially recommend the American Chester- 
field to general attention ; but to young persons particu- 
larly, as one of the best works of the Kind that has ever 
been published in this country. It cannot be too highly 
appreciated, nor its perusal be unproductive of aatisfiic- 
tion and usefulness.'* 

BIGLANDS NATURAL HISTORY OF ANI 
MALS, 12 coloured plates. 

BIGLAND*S NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
12 ooloared plates. 

PERSIA, A DESCRIPTION OF. By Shoberl, with 
12 coloured plates. 

These works are got u|> in a very superior style, and 
well deserve an introduction to the shelves of every fa- 
mily library, as they are very interesting, and particu- 
larly adapted to the juvenile class of readers. 

BENNET'S (Rev. John,) LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
LADY, on a variety of subjects calculated to improve the 
heart, to form the manners, and enlighten the under- 
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rtftodlog. ''That our Danghten may be as poliabed 
cornera of the Temple." 

Maoh of the happine« of etery ftmiljr dependa on the 
proper colUvation of the female mind. 

CJESAR DELPHINI, notes by Churk. 

HORACE DSLPHINI, new corrected stereotype 
edition. 

The Delphin Classics, (of which Horace Delphini and 
Virgil Delphini are two,) were prepared at the express 
command of the kinff of France, for the edacation of his 
son the Danphin. They are not the resalt of the labours 
of a sioffle man, but of many of the most learned men of 
whom France could boast; and consequently they oueht 
b^ every thinking mind to be considered as near perroc- 
tion as It is possible to approach. 

VIRGIL DELPHINI. New corrected stereotype 
edition. For remarks req>ecting this work and the Dol- 
phin Classics eenerally, see note to ** Horace Delphini/' 
immediately above. 

HUTCHINSON'S XENOPHON, with notes, and a 
Latin translation under the Greek in esch page, by 
Thomas Hutchinson, A. M. 

This edition of the above valuable work is printed on a 
large and bold Greek type ; and has, in order to insure 
its accuracy, been stereotyped. The classical elegance 
and well known celebrity of Xenophon, demand of every 
teacher, that he should place it unmutilated and com- 
plete in the hands of his scholars; instead of being con- 
tent with the meaere extracts which are made from it in 
many of the Greek compilati<ms for schools of the day. 
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